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RAMBLE IX than two months ago the year passed 
: oe the pivotal point of the winter sol- 


stice. Consequently the warming 

HERE has just been a influence of the sun has all that 
thaw. The sky has time been increasing in this rela- 
just cleared, and we go tively northern latitude. The slight 
out for a ramble. The increase of a day, repeated through 
evidences of the recent weeks and months, at 
thaw are everywhere apparent. The 
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length de- 
velops into a degree of potency that 
no fortress of ice and snow can ef- 
seen in the diminished bulk of the fectually resist. 
snow. 


most prominent sign of the thaw is 


A January thaw, 
and more, a February one, is far 
from being an unexpected phenome- 
non to the oldest inhabitant of this 
region, even if we admit the possi- 


There are various reasons why we 
might have anticipated a thaw. The 
elements illustrate the common law 
of reaction. The weather often dem- bility of a thaw during any one of 
onstrates the fact that one extreme the winter months as commonly des- 
follows another. This is true both ignated. 


in winter and in summer. The A frequent feature of snow-storms 


climatic world abounds with the in central New Hampshire is suffi- 
proofs that an extreme state or con- cient to forecast the inevitable thaw 
in the mind of an observing person. 
actly opposite manifestation of en- Who has not noticed that a heavy 
ergy or force. We not long since 
endured an extreme chill. There- followed by a light freezing rain that 
fore we had a logical right toexpect makes an icy crust of a greater or 
an early exhibition of potent warmth. lesser degree of thickness? 

The imminence of a thaw was 


dition is only the precursor of an ex- 


fall of snow in this region is often 


In a 
previous ramble we alluded to a pos- 
suggested by the comparative late- sible icy feature of a storm in a de- 


ness of the wintry season. More scribed instance, giving at the time a 
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passing explanation of the implied 
cause. The great storms that, from 
the distant regions of the southwest, 
pass by and over us on their way to 
their northeastern goal, do not always 
exhibit the same prevailing tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. This is, of 
course, true, because the seasons ex- 
press different degrees of predominat 
ing heat or cold. It is also true be- 
cause each season in itself varies in 
temperature. After the year has 
passed the winter solstice, there is 
continuously operative the aggres- 
sive force of warmth that must event- 
ually be felt in the progress of the 
storms. As the season progresses, 
the sun steadily forces farther north 
the southern boundary of the snow. 
There is a smaller area of snowy 
landscape to resist the rainy progress 
of the northeasterly advancing storms. 
Sooner or later a storm will come that 
will not so readily yield to the con- 
gealing influence of the colder north- 
ern landscape. Instead of shedding 
a large quantity of snow it will prove 
mostly or wholly a storm of grateful 
rain, giving assurance, as it will, of 
the ultimate complete triumph of the 
warmth that ushers in the beautiful 
and joyful spring. 

The proper and logical anticipa- 
tion of a thaw at this season of the 
year implies the fact that our great 
storms vary much in individual char- 
acteristics. The track they follow is 
not identically the same. In fact, the 
centre of one storm may be more 
north and west, or more south and 
east, than another, in passing any 
given point. The area of the influ- 
ence of one storm may be greater or 
less than that of another. Conse- 
quently one storm may visit us with 
a far more potentially subduing en- 
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ergy of warmth than another. The 
reflective person can easily conceive 
that a thaw in winter is far from be- 
ing an unexpected phenomenon in 
this region. 

Doubtless in the collective mind of 
local society all the considerations we 
have adduced were operative in the 
anticipative forecasts of the thaw that 
has just occurred. As the thaw ap- 
proached, every one seemed to be ex- 
pecting it. The sky was at first over- 
cast with clouds that were accom- 
panied with only an airy commotion. 
The wind blew and veered about, ex- 
hibiting a tendency to keep its source 
in a southerly or an easterly quarter. 
Apparently this was because the 
storm was north and west of us with 
respect to its center at the point of 
passing this location. The wind was 
a warm one and made the snow yield 
and settle. As the storm advanced, 
the wind was accompanied with rain. 
This was not a freezing rain like that 
which attended a recent wintry storm. 
In this fact we have an additional 
suggestion of the northwesterly as- 
pect of the centre of the storm with 
respect to our point of observation. 
If any snow fell during this storm, it 
was north and west of us, where 
the snowbound landscape was cold 
enough to overcome the warmer ten- 
dencies of the advancing meteor. 

The storm has come and gone. 
The thaw is a fact of history. The 
general surface of the snow has been 
lowered at least a foot. The warm 
air has cut away many a prominence 
of drift, and the rain has pitted the 
surfaces that were once so uniformly 
and beautifully smooth. The hill- 
tops now peep out in a promise of the 
future summer. The granite bould- 


ers of the rocky landscape lift their 
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heads in a bolder aspect than they 
exhibited a few days ago. The path 
where we tread is broader and 
deeper, affording easier progress for 
our feet. Altogether we have many 
pleasant suggestions of a happier 
season soon to be. 


RAMBLE X. 


\ MARCH LANDSCAPE. 
This is a beautiful moining in 
March. The sun rises gloriously in 


The season has so far 
advanced towards spring that there 
is a the 
We will go out and 
ramble a while this early day. 


a clear sky. 


fervor of warmth even in 
morning sun. 


There is a special inducement to 
ramble this morning. The snow is 
hard and bears us up. There is a 
temptation to roam the fields and 
pastures, where the snow affords a 
perfect and uninterrupted solid foot- 
ing. Happier would it be if the 
presented the same 
snowy pavement for the feet. 

There is a reason for everything in 
nature. 


woods hard, 


The cause of the solid snow 
at this time is scientifically evident. 
The recent thaw that settled the snow 
into a more compact, damp mass was 
only the precursor of a more contin- 
uous climatic agency effecting a simi- 
larend. The earth is now inclining 


more and more to the sun in this 
geographical latitude, and the days 
are steadily growing manifestly 
Every day the sun melts 


and settles the snow, which, in the 


warmer. 


shades of night, freezes into a degree 
of solidity that affords the most pleas- 
ant perambulation of its surface in 
the morning, unless we except that 
portion of snow that lies in the forest, 
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where the variable degrees of heat 
and cold are tempered by the obstruc- 
tion to the motions of both the air 
and light. At this time of the year 
a ramble out of doors is specially 
facile in the morning. 

In view of the peculiar locomotory 
privileges of the hour, we take a ram- 
ble to a higher location this morning. 
We go up to the summit of Mt. Put- 
ney. This is not always a privilege 
of a wintry ramble. When the snow 
is deep and soft, and the great drifts 
fill the ancient highway on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, the task of 
reaching the height on foot is not by 
any means so easy of attainment. 
But this morning we go up the gently 
inclining plains on the surface of the 
snow and hardly feel the effort neces- 
sary to progress. 

We have viewed the extensive 
landscape seen from the summit of 
Mt. Putney at all seasons of the year. 
We have beheld it in light and in 
shade. We have noted it in fair 
weather and in the storm. It is al- 
ways beautiful in the light and sub- 
lime even in the shade. But this 
morning there is a peculiar charm in 
the wide prospect that is not wholly 
born of conditions of infrequency of 
observation. A broad world, so to 
speak, covered almost completely 
with pure white snow, yields to sight 
a gratification that is in a measure 
incomparable. It being in March, 
we have to note an occasional bare 
spot of earth in the surrounding 
view. 

Our imagination this morning can 
easily conceive that this is a crystal 
world. The pure white snow, reflect- 
ing the morning sun, presents a scene 
of dazzling beauty that suppresses 
every hint of the dreariness of winter. 
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The patches of darker forest, set in 
ground-work of pure white, form a 
picture that suggests the handiwork 
of a fairy artist. How easy itis to 
think with the poets on such a morn- 
ing and on such a scene as this! 
We could fain believe that the 
mythical sprites had, after all, some- 
thing to do in determining the com- 
position of this world. 

The suggestion of myths invites a 
special train of thought. Look across 
the land in any direction to the most 
distant hills! How radiantly fair 
they are in the sparkling light! Yet 
certain aspects of nature's beauty be- 
come more marked by contrast. Let 
one stand in one of our deeper New 
Hampshire valleys in late spring or 
early autumn, when the earth below 
is bare and the peaks above are 
decked with frost, and he will real- 
ize the force of our contrasted con- 
ception. Of course we anticipate 
that the view is taken in the morn- 
ing. Touched into superlative ra- 
dience by the rays of the early sun, 
the icy summits become transcend- 
ently glorious in light. Standing in 
the shady vale, the impressive be- 
holder looks up at the heights and 
only wonders. In such a state of 
entranced observation, how easy for 
the imagination to be lured into the 
most fascinating daylit dreams! 

The ancient oriental poet doubt- 
less looked up from the vales of his 
native, summery land and beheld the 
high, snow-crowned mountain peaks 
blazing in the early sun. He watched 
their shifting lights till the day sank 
in the west. Impressive, imagina- 
tive, creative, his mind dwelt upon 
the scene till his conceptions wrought 
into poetically tangible form the ex- 
alted abode of celestial beings. Far 
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in the radiant heights of the moun- 
tains, he saw the golden walks, the 
crystal palaces, and the jeweled 
thrones. His soul was enriched by 
the delightful themes afforded by the 
everlasting treasures of the snow. 
Herein is illustrated a divine pro- 
vision for human happiness. The 
charm of nature excites the soul of 
man to its noblest activities. Even 
the frost inspires the thought that 
symbolically foretells the raptures 
that await the perfect spirit upon 
the eternal hills of God. 

While we ramble and reflect, the 
morn advances towards noon. The 
increasing heat softens the snow 
which yield under our 
feet. We turn homeward. As we 
haste along, we are constrained to 
leave the broad enclosure and take 
the highway. 


begins to 


The privilege of a 
ramble on the surface of the untrod- 
den snow is a comparatively brief one 
this morning. Yet what we lose we 
gain in the assurance of the spring, 
that shall soon in this region melt all 
the crystal snow. 


RAMBLE NI. 


THE MELTING SNOW. 


The snow is melting. The snow 
has been melting since the sun passed 
the winter solstice. The phenome- 
non of the melting snow is now a 
special feature of the season. The 
snow now melts because spring in 
predominant potency is here. 

In the first aspect of the case, there 
is nothing specially notable in the 
fact that the snow melts in spring. 
In this latitude we expect it. We 


are also gratified by the fact. We 


love to see the bare ground appear as 
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the snowy mantle of the earth gradu- 
ally but surely wastes away. Still 
there is a vast fund of profitable ob- 
servation afforded by the annually 
melting suow. Nature is full of les- 
sons while it abounds in pleasures. 

There is still much snow upon the 
ground as we go out for the present 
ramble. In central New Hampshire, 
it is not expected that spring will 
exhibit its full potency in March. 
Yet spring is now so much a fact 
that everyone is on the gu? vive of 
anticipation. The increasing length 
of the days, the higher march of the 
sun in the sky, and the manifest soft- 
ening of the air, have become facts 
of the season that are beyond reflec- 
tive dispute. 

A laborer in the forest remarks that 
there will be no more good sledding 
this spring, even if we should have 
several more heavy falls of snow. 
He says the path will slump and slue 
in any case. The old, 
hard snow in the accustomed path 
will soften by the steadily increasing 
warmth, and the possibly new snow 
will not harden. But the path will 
slue because the warm rays of the 
sun will touch all the 
and easterly aspects of 
the accustomed way and melt out its 
boundaries, so that the sled will 
leave its accustomed track and drag 
heavily. All work on the snow with 
the team isto be harder and harder 
now till the end comes, when the 
wheels will again resume their part 
in the economy of the 
routine. 


He is right. 


westerly, 
northerly, 


laborer’s 


It is but a simple thing to say that 
the snow melts in the path. Yet it 
melts in a very singular manner. 
As we ramble to-day, we, as it were, 
everywhere notice that the snow 
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melts below the surface before it 
does at the surface. Who has not 
noticed in the advancing spring of 
the year a crust of unmelted solid 
snow or ice that stands out boldly, 
though the soft snow is melted sev- 
eral and beyond it? 
Herein is illustrated one of the most 
delicate and charming mysteries of 
the snow. To the informed mind it 
suggests some of the profoundest 
ideas of natural physics. Who has 
not observed that the rays of the sun 
will pass through a lens of crystal 
without apparent effect upon the lens 
itself, and yet in passing become so 
modified as to powerfully heat and 
burn an object beyond? Herein is 
the hint that explains the mentioned 
aspect of the melting snow. The 
friction of travel upon the surface of 
the snow in the path has made it 
hard and icy, and it has assumed a 
character akin to that of a transpar 
ent, glassy lens, which transmits the 
rays of the sun but does not sensibly 
absorb them. Consequently the first 
melting of the snow in the path is 
often below, instead of at, the sur- 
face. The film of icy snow that, as 
it were everywhere, stands out in re- 
lief in the path attests a fact in sci- 
ence of constant value to the studious 
inquirer after the truth of common 
things. 

Our ramble takes us into the vi- 
cinity of the forest, and we take note 
of another peculiar aspect of the melt- 
ing snow. We pass a number of 
evergreen trees, to note that the snow 
about their trunks is melted away a 
considerable distance from the bark. 
In other words, the trunk of every 
evergreen tree seems to have a ring 
of bare ground around it. This fact 
were of very little importance if it 


inches below 
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were not for sundry others that we 
take into consideration with it. The 
bare aspect of the ground in imme- 
diate proximity to trees is not invari- 
able; neither is it confined to ever- 
green trees, or else we might consider 
that the obstruction of their heavy 
tops prevents an average depth of 
snow beneath, and hence the earlier 
melting around the trunks. In re- 
flection, we consider whether or not 
the ring of bare ground so frequently 
seen about the trunk of a tree is 
caused by the direct influences of the 
rays of the We can hardly 
think it is, because the ring is a cir- 
cular fact, the direct rays of the sun 
coming only with a more southerly 
aspect. We mentally ask whether 
or not this circular path of bare 
ground is caused by the radiation of 
heat absorbed from the atmosphere 
by the bark of the tree. While we 
are thinking, we observe that a gran- 
ite rock, that protrudes above the 
snow, has no ring of bare ground 
around it. If the dark, dingy bark 
of a tree absorbs and radiates heat, 
why not the dark and dingy surface 
of arock? We are puzzled for a so- 
lution of the problem. Yet there is 
an incidental fact of our observation 
that is very suggestive. This hardy 
old oak has no ring of bare ground 


sun. 


about it. The snow lies close up to 
the bark. Is the oak a specially 
cold tree? We cannot overlook the 


fact that it is one of the last trees to 
leaf in the spring. 

In contemplating the trees in con- 
nection with the phenomena of the 
melting snow, we cannot escape the 
intimation that some trees are natur- 
ally and inherently warmer than 
others. The testimony of science 
helps us a little on this point. We 
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have read somewhere that it has 
been demonstrated that there is spe- 
cific heat in atree. It were well for 
science to investigate the possible 
variable temperature of different va- 
rieties of trees, if it has not already 
done so. 


RAMBLE NIl. 


EARLY SPRING BIRDS. 


At this time of the year, it is our 
annual privilege to mark the evi- 
spring. But 
this morning a peculiar pleasure en- 
ters into our experience. 
out to roam 


dence of advancing 
As we go 
for recreation in the 
cheerful air, a sound of special grati- 
fication greets our ear. A bluebird’s 
note salutes us from a leafless tree. 
The heart of spring takes a fresh 
hope when this bird sings. 

The bluebird is in this latitude 
a bonny bird for several reasons. 
He sings both early and late. His 
sweetly modulated voice cheers us in 
the last days of autumn and enlivens 
us in the first days of spring. In 
this instance, the power of association 
contributes much to the delight we 
experience in his song. If he sang 
only when all other singing birds are 
supposed to be musically vocal, his 
song would, by its very commonness, 
afford us less interest and pleasure. 

In this vicinity, the bluebird sings 
early and late for two reasons. In 
the first place he is by nature a 
singer whose voice belongs more to 
the warmer year than those of some 
others of the feathered tribes. In 
the second place here is his proxi- 
mate permanent residence. Stopping 
with us, as it were, three seasons of 
the year, during the fourth he does 
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not wander far away. In the warm- 
er sections of New England, he may 
be seen even in the local depths of 
winter. The bluebird is in an emi- 
nent sense our own bird. 

The bluebird endears himself to his 
human acquaintance by his relative 
sociability towards man. It is one 
of the easiest things in the world to 
keep on good sociable terms with the 
bluebird. A troglodyte in domestic 
habits, he readily accepts the volun- 
tary provision of man for his domicili- 
ary convenience. A wooden box, a 
section of the hollow limb of a tree, 
or other object affording a suitable 
cavity, can, with a little preparation, 
be made to serve the purpose of a 
home for the bluebird and his thriv- 
ing family. Indeed every spring the 
bluebird comes peeping round the 
premises of the rural 
dent, seeking for the nook or cor- 
ner that may furnish the properly en- 
closed receptacle for a nest. 
case he may take 


human resi- 


In any 
the cavity of a 
limb of an orchard tree, but he will 
not despise the artificial accommoda- 
tion of man, who can derive much 
pleasure from the daily companion- 
ship of a social, feathered friend. 

The bluebird sings this morning 
as if he were in auticipation of ap- 
proaching The slight pro- 
vision we have described can attest 
our meaning. In an 


joys. 


accommodat- 
ing box or similar receptacle the 
bluebird and his female companion 
will take up build their 
nest, and fulfil the duties of house- 
The female lay a 
small litter of tiny, light blue eggs. 
A gaping, hungry brood will soon be 
hatched, and then the busy work of 
feeding the young can be watched 


with instructive interest and pleas- 


residence, 


keeping. will 
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ure. A family of bluebirds repre- 
sents two or three broods of young in 
a single, open season. 

While we are noting and discuss- 
ing the bluebird, a second vernal 
visitor commands our attention. 
From the top of another leafless tree 
the robin chirrups. He has come 
with the bluebird to attest the reviv- 
ing spring. In migratory habits, the 
robin and bluebird are very much 
alike, but the robin sings less and 
owes fewer obligations to man. Yet 
the robin is always a welcome spring 
visitor to the rural New Hampshire 
home, notwithstanding an old appre- 
It has been said in 
this region that the uncanny pres- 
ence of the robin in March is unde- 
sirable. He forebodes tempestuous 
and disagreeable weather for the 
anxious and apprehensive observer 
of his too early northward flight. 
But this is nothing. March repre- 
sents a season of sudden and extreme 
transitions of climatic conditions, de- 
pendent upon meteorological and 
geographical causes, and the pres- 
ence or absence of the robin cannot 
affect the law. The foreboding leg- 
end of the robin is scientifically at 
fault. 
ends, it is good enough for poetry, 
but it is totally unfit for prose. 


hensive legend. 


Like many other similar leg- 


Every one is supposed to recognize 
the robin, but not every one is aware 
just what he is. In strictly scien- 
tific classification, our American robin 
is not a robin at all, because he is 
a thrush. The English settlers of 
this country doubtless gave him the 
name of robin although 
smaller and of a different nature, he 
wears a hue somewhat like that of 
the English robin. Strange as it 
may seem to the uneducated observ- 


because, 
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er, the bluebird, which we have 
just been discussing, is more a robin 
than the American robin himself. 
But the prosaic scientific fact will not 
abate our love of and faith in our 
own robin. We will call him by his 
adopted name and welcome him in 
our hearts during this culminating 
season of spring. 

Like the bluebird, the robin loves 
the rural haunts of man. The robin 
will flit about the farmhouse, hop 
about the dooryard, and even accept 
the farmer’s roof for his own shelter. 
The robin is not so secretive as the 
bluebird in his domestic tastes, but 
under a shed, on a naked beam, he 
will often locate, build his nest, and 
rear his young. 

The robin’s nest is so familiar an 
object of the farmyard and orchard, 
there is hardly a necessity for its 
description. The robin’s nest, the 
robin’s eggs, and the robin’s young 
are known to every child in this rural 
community. There is one thing pe- 
culiar in the construction of the 
robin’s nest. The incorporation of a 
portion of earth in its walls is, doubt- 
less, a provision of nature for an in- 
trinsic use. 

Welcome to the early spring birds! 
The bluebird and the robin shall be 
our annual vernal delight so long as 
we continue to abide in this region of 
the annually recurring chilly and 
snowy winter. 


RAMBLE NII. 


THE SLEEPERS WAKE. 


Perhaps it were more proper to say 
the sleepers begin to wake. It might 
be true to say they have been wak- 
ing all winter. It is very hard to 
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frame a single sentence that will ex- 
press a truth as wide in range as the 
one we are now contemplating. 

An observing person, who lives in 
central New Hampshire, his location 
being a rural one, having passed the 
rigors of an average winter, wel- 
comes every sign of spring. As we 
ramble out of doors to-day, we spy a 
pleasant living object. A ground 
squirrel peeps out of a wall and 
stares at us in apparent mute sur- 
prise. We cannot anticipate the re- 
flections of this little mute creature, 
as he looks out upon the broad world, 
enveloped, as it still largely is, with 
a heavy mantle of snow. But we 
can tell the thoughts aroused in us 
by the welcome sight of a squirrel. 

In this geographical latitude, on 
the approach of winter, some repre- 
sentatives of animal life flee to a 
warmer clime ; some remain and face 
the cold season with an admirable 
fortitude ; a few hibernate, retreat- 
ing to their dens, where they pass 
the cold period in some degree of 


dormancy. The ground squirrel 
belongs to the hibernating class. 


Associated with others of his class, 
we propose to consider him in this 
ramble. 

We have already made a remark 
indicating that hibernation is prac- 
tised with some 
stancy. 


degree of incon- 
It is true that some hiber- 
nating animals are irregular in their 
wintry sleep. Indeed, the study of 
hibernation, as it is practised by some 
representatives of the brute creation, 
is attended by peculiar difficulties. 
Some animals not only seem to sleep 
more soundly than others, but indi- 
viduals of the same race vary in their 


wintry soporific tendencies. More 


than this, it is difficult to decide just 
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what the nature of the hibernating 
sleep is, though there are facts that 
tend to support the theory that, in 
some cases at least, it is very much 
like hypnotism. 

There are three mammals, now 
denizens of this region, that seem to 
They 
are the odorous mephitis, or skunk, 
the ground squirrel, or chipmunk, 
and the woodchuck, or American 
marmot. The first may be out at 
any milder passage of winter, the 
second only on more extreme occa- 
sions of 


sleep more or less in winter. 


wintry warmth, and the 
third not at all till spring is confirmed 
in fact and temperature. The first 
comes out to forage for food, the sec- 
ond for his incidental pleasure, the 
third because his long, silent, want- 
The woodchuck 
is the truest hibernating creature of 
them all. 

The ground squirrel, or chipmunk, 


less sleep is over. 


is a representative of a large zoologi- 
cal family. 
ver he is easily distinguished. 


By the ordinary obser- 
His 
small, supple, graceful form, his in- 
variable stripes, and his slender tail, 
give him an unmistakable identifica- 
tion. Yet he has characteristics and 
traits that specially distinguish him 
among the squirrels. His hibernat- 
ing disposition in winter is one of 
them. Still he is not an improvident 
creature when contemplating the ap- 
proach of winter, so much of which 
he intends to occupy in listless som- 
nolence. Expecting to wake now 
and then, he provides a larder for 
the gratification of his wintry hun- 
ger. 
a hole in the ground, the same exca- 
vated by his own labor, stores large 
quantities of food in his den. Indeed, 
he is reputed for provisional foresight 


A ground squirrel, residing in 
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that suggests the idea of excess over 
need. The fact is of problematic utile 
consideration, but he has his way. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of the ground squirrel, or chipmunk, 
is his oral capacity for convey- 
ing food. On either side of his 
mouth is an expansion of the cavity 
of the cheek that forms a veritable 
pouch. In his two pouches, he loads 
corn, grain, nuts, and acorns, which 
he deposits in his den in anticipa- 
tion of winter. During the preva- 
lence of the cold season, he wakes 
at intervals and eats. If it is not 
too cold, he may take a brief peep 
out of doors and view the snowy and 
barren aspect of the wider world. 
He is out to-day for a peep and a 
view. There is yet so much snow 
upon the ground he will hardly as- 
sume the liberties and activities of 
spring. He will probably return to 
his humble couch and doze a while 
longer. 

Upon the whole, the tiny creature 
we are considering is a pleasant ob- 
ject of contemplation. Beyond the 
appropriation of a ration of the farm- 
er’s corn and grain, his habits are as 
offenseless as those of almost any 
creature indigenous to this region. 
His diet is somewhat varied in range 
—he will sometimes devour even a 
bug—but he is mainly a vegetarian. 
He is of seclusive social habits, and 
hence his popular name—chipmunk 
—has been conceived to be an ex- 
pression of his prevalent solitariness. 
Some have thought that the com- 
bination of chip and munk, or monk, 
in his name implies a derivation from 
the Creek monos, alone, in the second 
syllable. But this idea seems to have 
been abandoned. The name chip- 
munk was given him by his Indian 
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observer before the advent of the severely upon the ranks of his army. 
paleface in this country. Yet he will be out this summer to en- 
The ground squirrel, or chipmunk, liven the natural world by his pres- 
has come out, but his tribe is much ence, and to cheer us by his sudden 
smaller than it used to be. The chirp, or bark, as at times we shall 
march of human civilization has told steal upon his haunts unawares. 


Ye 


LOVE SONG. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


The bluebird sang his roundelay. 
What is your theme? Confess! 

The answer came, ‘‘I sing all day 
Of love and happiness.’’ 


So I am singing, heart, a tune 
With Life’s sweet melody, 

The song the bluebird sang in June, 
A song of love to thee. 


Ye 


ARCTIC SONG. 
By Ethan Allen. 


Fierce the storm of winter blows 
Over fields of arctic snows, 
Fleecy flakes are falling fast 
Loudly roars the northern blast. 


Blow ye winds, in madness blow, 
Over cold and drifting snow ; 

Over lands by tempests crossed 
Bound in ice and chilled with frost. 


Cold and drear the frozen land, 
Where the icebergs huge and grand, 
Rear their peaks of snowy white 
Through the long and gloomy night. 
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DOVER WOMAN'S CLUB. 


By Annie Wentworth Baer. 


THE early history of Co- 
checo is replete with 
interest, and every item 
is dear to her children, 
no matter how 
generations removed. 

In fancy we listen to Richard Pink- 
ham’s drum as he calls the little band 
to meeting at Dover Point; later we 
hear ‘‘ the Sabbath bell ring out over 
the water, like the bells of old Eng- 
land.’’ We go with Mr. Leverich to 
the famous Hall spring for water, and 
drink with Mr. Cushing from his new 
well at Pine Hill. We hearken with 
interest and respect to the Rev. Jer- 
emy Belknap of cherished memory, 
and go with our grandmothers, once 
removed, to the little store of Miss 
Nabby Belknap, maiden sister of the 
worthy divine, where we give ear to 





many 


many a dish of conversation on the 
current events of 
decisions 


their and 
were formed con- 
cerning the colors of silk to be used 
in their samplers. 

The young folk of the party were 
allowed to look at—not handle—the 
wonderful London doll given Miss 
Nabby’s mother so matty years ago. 

Later the busy wheel of the Upper 
factory called the healthy girls out 
from their homes near the Faggotty 
bridge, where it crossed ‘*‘ ye Great 
marsh,’’ and from the wooded shores 
of the Great pond. These ambitious 
daughters of old Dover started in the 
early morn, leaving their trail in the 


day, 
where 


dewy grass, as they hurried across 
fields on their way to the string piece 
over the river Styx, which ran its 
winding course between them and 
the new mill. At this time no 
thought of women’s clubs had en- 
tered the heads of our ancestors. 
Fifty years later Mrs. Croly organ- 
ized Sorosis, and other clubs have 
followed in its wake until their name 
is legion. 

The club leaven was working all 
over the country, and in the winter 
of 1899, when a company of Dover 
women, from the several societies, 
met with Mrs. Charles Foss to sew 
for the Children’s home, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Robins brought up the subject 
of a woman’s club for Dover. Mrs. 
Estelle Hatch and Mrs. Carrie Kings- 
bury assisted Mrs. Robins in the talk 
on this subject so ably that a club 
was formed that there might be some- 
thing to work from. Later, these 
earnest women, with others, met at 
the home of Mrs. Clarence T. Hurd 
and organized a woman's club with 
fifty charter members. 

The club was to be known as the 
Dover Woman’s club. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Margaret H. Robins; first vice- 
president, Mrs. W. H. S. Hascall; 
second vice-president, Miss Ada M. 
Thompson; secretary, Mrs. Eva G. 
Hurd ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie E. Cushing; treasurer, Mrs. 
Carrie E. Kingsbury ; executive com- 
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mittee, Mrs. John Scales, Mrs. John 
Downs, Mrs. Leroy M. Collins, Mrs. 
H. R. Parker; auditor, Mrs. Charles 
H. Hayes. 

The object of the club is the study 
and discussion of subjects of general 
interest. Members may be active or 

The number of active 
members shall be limited to one hun- 
dred and fifty. The directors with 
the officers shall favor an executive 
committee. 


associate. 


No one except the cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer 
shall serve for a longer period than 
two successive years in the office to 
which she may be elected; but any 
person shall be eligible for reelection 
after the intervention of one year 
from the time she last held office. 

It shall be the duty of each active 
member to engage in some depart- 
ment work. The departments of the 
club are art, French, history, litera- 
ture, music, and philanthropy. 

Each department has its presi- 
dent and secretary; each depart- 
ment shall be responsible for the 


WOMAN’S 





CEOD: 


programme of one club meeting dur- 
ing the year. 

The meetings of the club are held 
on alternate Tuesdays at 3 o'clock 
p. m., from the first week in October 
to the last week in April, inclusive. 
All meetings are conducted by the 





rules of parliamentary law, ‘‘ The 
Woman's Manual of Parliamentary 
Law,’’ by Harriet R. Shattuck, be- 
ing the authority. 

The second election of officers gave 
Mrs. Margaret Robins a very flatter- 
ing vote for reelection, all the mem- 
bers realizing how ably she had con- 
ducted the affairs of the club. Mrs. 
M. Josephine Mathes elected 
first vice-president, and Miss Emily 
H. Ham, second vice-president. 
Miss Mary P. Woodman was elected 
a director, also Mrs. Eliza F. Buck- 
nam. 


was 


The third year we were prone to 
question the wisdom of that section 
of our by-laws which reads: No offi- 
cers except corresponding secretary 
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and treasurer shall serve for a longer 
period than the successive years in 
the office to which she may be 
elected, when we knew that we were 
to have a president Mrs. 
Robins, by her justness, politeness, 
and thorough knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law, had had a most envi- 
able administration, 


new 


and we 
loath to appoint her successor. 

Miss Emily H. Ham was elected 
president; Mrs. Annie W. Baer, first 
vice-president; and Mrs. Marcia Y. 
Richmond, 


were 


second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Caroline R. Whittemore, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Udora L. Horton, corre- 


sponding secretary; Mrs. Carrie E. 





Kingsbury, treasurer, and Mrs. Em- 
ma E. Cushman, auditor. 

The directors elected were Miss 
Mary P. Woodman, Mrs. Estelle C. 
Hatch, Mrs. Hattie T. Hoyt, Mrs. 
Edna F. Rines. 

The new president called several 
meetings of the executive committee, 
and had the year’s programme well 
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arranged for club work, when a sis- 
ter city coveting our president for 
one of her schools said, come over 
into Massachusetts and help us. 
She went, and the club was without 
its first officer. 

As soon as could be the club unani- 
mously elected the secretary, Mrs. 
Caroline R. Whittemore, for presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Ellen T. 
secretary. 


Seales for 


The art department of the club in 
April, 1901, gave a fine exhibit and 
sale of pictures. The collection of 
ninety pictures consisted in paintings 
in oil, water colors, pastel, and black 
and white. These pictures had been 
seen the same year at Boston ex- 
hibits, Doll and Richard's, Copley 
Square, York, and Poland 
Many of the foremost 
artists were among the 

together with a fair 

sprinkling of local talent. The ob- 
ject of the art department is to culti- 
vate a true interest in and apprecia- 
tion of all good work of art. 


New 
Springs. 
American 
exhibitors, 





Mrs. Edna F 


Rines 


, 
Dirrector. 
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The French department entertained 
the club by giving a French play. 

The literature department fur- 
nished a lecturer, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Lovering, subject, ‘‘ Modern Rus- 
sia.’’ This department has also 
taken up drills in parliamentary law, 
current event topics, and book re- 
views. 

The music department has always 
given royal entertainments, but 
eclipsed its former efforts in Janu- 





ary, 1902, when the Mendelssohn trio 
gave beautiful selections on the vio- 
lin, cello, and piano. Mrs. Harry P. 
Henderson, a member of the depart- 
ment, gave two vocal selections which 
were loudly applauded. 

The history department is very en- 
thusiastic, and entertained the club 
in 1902 with a lecture on ‘‘ Rome,”’ 
by the Rev. Geo. Lewis, D. D., of 
South Berwick, Me. 

The philanthropy department has 
followed the advice of the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, D. D., to the club, ‘‘ to look 
out and not in,’’ from its inception. 
The brave women had an object, and 
this was a hospital for Dover, a city 
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of 13,000 inhabitants, and no public 
or private hospital. 

There was a pile of hospital lumber 
lying in the city, but the executors 
of the property had not seen their 
way clear to make, at least, any visi- 
ble move. These women, members 
of the philanthropy department, 
weary with waiting, decided to start 
a hospital, if only a few rooms could 
be supported. The matter was 
studied pro and con, expenses were 
estimated, locations looked over, and 
with excelsior for their motto, and 
with no such word as fail in their 
vocabulary, 
pushed on. 


these Dover women 
They gave a rummage 
sale, which was a success financially. 
They held conference with the medi- 
cal men, and were given abundant 
support from this quarter. 

At last, feeling that their funds 
warranted, and that circumstances 
were favorable, they hired a house 
and provided several beds and other 
necessary conveniences, secured a 
matron and housekeeper, and opened 
the Dover hospital to the public. 

When a stranger, who foolishly 
pitted his strength. and speed against 
a Boston & Maine railroad train, and 
paid for the attempt with his life 
later, he and his kin were grateful to 
the philanthropy department of the 
Dover Woman's club for a comfort- 
able bed, skilled medical attendance, 
and trained nurses, while the rem- 
nant of life tarried with him. 

Several 
treated 


cases were successfully 
in this tiny hospital, but 
when the executors of the Hayes 
Hospital fund had straightened out 
their affairs, and established the hos- 
pital so long under consideration, 
that the committees of the philan- 
thropy department, realizing that 











TRUTH. 


Dover did not need two hospitals, 
cheerfully turned over all their effects 
to the Hayes hospital, and looked 
about for more good to do. 

The Dover Woman's club was fed- 
erated June 12, 1899, and the club 
has been well represented at the Fed- 
eration meetings by Mrs. G. 
Hurd, Mrs. Ellen T. Scales, and 
Mrs. Margaret H. Robins. 

We have 


Eva 


had excellent lecturers, 
among whom are Mrs. Margaret De- 


land, Prof. A. E. Winship, Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Dr. E. E. 


Hale, D. D., Hezekiah Butterworth, 
and Nixon Waterman. 

Miss Elene Foster gave fine read- 
ings in 1900. Gentlemen's nights 
have brought us the Schubert quar- 
tette of Concord, and George Chan- 
ning Darling in his lecture on ‘‘ Hu- 
mor in Art.”’ 

We have several social ‘‘ teas’’ dur- 
ing the year, also children’s afternoons, 
and lectures to which an invitation is 
especially given to old people. 
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Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft, president 
of New Hampshire Federation in 
1g00-’o!, visited the Dover Woman’s 
club October 1900, and gave 
a most interesting talk on ‘‘ Club 
Ideals.’’ Mrs. Bancroft is remem- 
bered with much pleasure by our 
club. November 12, 1901, Mrs. 
Sarah G. Blodgett visited us and 
carried all hearts with her as she 
talked in her easy, graceful way on 
those subjects to which has 
turned her attention. A new inter- 
est was awakened in us for the wel- 
fare of our insane and feeble-minded, 
by the talk given us by Mrs. Blod- 
gett, president of New Hampshire 
Federation. 

Nineteen hundred and two finds us 
happy in our work, with a feeling 
that socially we are growing stronger 
and that we have made the acquain- 


30, 


she 


tance of prominent personages in art, 
music, history, literature, and philan- 
thropy, and know more of the ways 


of these people, and of the work they 
do. 


TRUTH. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


Truth, like the full corn in the ear, 

May have rough hands laid on it here, 
But lo! cleared of its husk alone 

When shook and rent, its worth is shown! 
And if, perchance, some grains are strown 
Each golden kernel from its grave 

Shall rise,—in tenfold glory wave! 


xxxii— 10 




















AN HOUR IN THE 

By Sara/ 

Va the northern side of 

| the beautifully shaded 

f, street, leading through 

4 the quiet village of 

“= Hopkinton, stands the 

home of the New Hampshire Anti- 

quarian society and the public li- 
brary. 


Many are the guests from all over 
the United States, who, during their 
sojourn in Hopkinton and the sur- 
rounding towns, visit this collection 
of relics. It is known to be the most 
extensive in the state, and is worthy 
an hour of our attention. 

Over the door may be seen this in- 
scription : 

William H. Long Memorial Building. 


Inside the vestibule upon a tablet is 
inscribed the following : 

The building was erected in 1890 by Lucia 
A. D. Rollins Long, In affectionate memory of 
her husband, 

William H. Long. 

Dedicated and presented to the New Hamp- 

shire Antiquarian Society, Sept. 3, 1890. 


Mr. Long was a native of Hopkin- 
ton, born in 1813. For many years 


he was principal of the Dearborn 
school, Boston. In 1848 he married 


ANTIQUARIAN ROOM. 
7. Ba 
Miss L. A. D. Rollins. Long and 
happy were their years of married 
life. Fortune smiled upon them, 
and, after his death in 1886, it be- 


came her desire to erect some lasting 
tribute to his memory in his native 
town. Twenty thousand dollars was 
the sum fixed upon for the building, 
but long before it was completed the 
expense was far in 
The walls of the structure 
are of brick, with a tile adorned ves- 
tibule leading into a small hall, from 
which doors open into the front 
either side. The front 
east and the one behind 
it contain the books belonging to the 
free public library. The original 
library of 1,000 volumes, owned by a 
stock company, 1871, 
leased, without recompense, 


excess of that 
amount. 


rooms on 
room to the 


formed in was 
to the 
town, when a free public library was 
organized in 1892. Many hundred 
books have been added since then. 
Upon the walls hang life-size portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Long. 
The entire building is finished in 
beautifully polished wood. The re- 
mainder of the building is occupied 
by the Antiquarian society. The 
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William H. Long Men ai Building—Home 


two rooms at the west end are fitted 
up as reception and business rooms. 
Here the annual meetings are held. 
Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
Ketchum, the former a charter mem- 
ber of the society, hang upon the 
walls of the front room, and look 
smilingly the present 
members as they sit in business and 
social relations. 


down upon 
The huge register 
stands open for a record of the names 
of the many who visit the building. 
The windows are large, thus giving 
a strong light by which to examine 
the many ancient books that are ar- 
ranged in cases around the room. 
From a square room in the rear 
of the vestibule a winding staircase 
leads to the second floor. A long 
hall-like room (supplied with seats) 
reaches the entire length of the build- 
ing. A fine large mullion window 
adorns either end, giving a good 


f the 


New Hampshire Antiquarian Societ 


light to display the contents of the 
upright cases that line the room on 
either side. These cabinets extend 
under the galleries. They have 
glass doors securely locked. 

At the extreme west end a broad 
stairway leads both ways to the gal- 
leries that extend the entire length 
of the building. From the tiny al- 
coves, leading from the front gallery, 
one can look through the small oval 
windows to the street below. The 
effect is very picturesque. 

Every niche and available space 
is filled with curiosities of such rare 
worth that the lovers of antiquities 
linger long and lovingly around the 
forbidden treasures. 

Our party lingered around the reg- 
istering book that warm summer af- 
ternoon, thinking, in a leisurely man- 
ner, of the treat in store. My dark- 
eyed lady companion took in with a 
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sweeping glance the contents of the 
room where we stood, then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I’m going to see the old 
china, the Plummer collection, and 
all that rare old blue ware you have 
told me of,’’ and disappeared up the 
stairway. We followed, as another 
of our party was eager to examine 
the coins, script, and other money, 
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our attention is at once absorbed by 
the old-time cooking utensils, such 
as were used when they cooked by 
an open fireplace, or in the huge 
brick oven—the tin baker, the iron 
skillet, the bread toaster, and the 
long-handled shovel, used to draw 
the food from the brick oven on the 
weekly baking day. Oh, the brown 





from our own and foreign countries. 
A third seated himself at the old- 
fashioned seraphine, once the prop- 
erty of the wandering crippled musi- 
cian, Alfred Little, who, though de- 
prived of his lower limbs, could bring 
forth sweet music, as he filled the in- 
strument with the necessary air by 
the working of his elbows. The pho- 
tographer, L. H. Kelley, took some 
views of the interior, and we wishe | 
many more objects of interest might 
have been photographed. 

Ascending to the southern gallery 


s, showing Sout 


hern Gallery 


bread and beans, the Indian pudding, 
pies and cakes that were drawn tri- 
umphantly from the depth of that 
deep, dark, wide-mouthed _ brick 
and landed safely upon the 
‘‘pantry’’ shelves. There was a 
richness and a color to the crust 
no modern stove oven can give. 
Here are the foot stoves, that in 
olden times, before the days of 
heated churches, our grandmothers 
used to carry hot coals in, to protect 
their feet from the intense cold. 

Oh, this blessed warming pan! 


oven 
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What memories crowd upon me of 
this long-handled brass pan, being 
loaded with hot coals and passed 
back and forth between the sheets, 
in that cold north chamber bed! 
How we children hurried to undress 
and jumped into the warm sheets, to 
be lulled to sleep by the welcome 
warmth and rattling cover of the 
warming pan, as mother went down 
stairs. Ah, the blessedness of child- 
hood, that is off to sleep and the 
land of dreams as soon asthe head 
touches the pillow and 
waking till daybreak ! 
My companion had 


knows no 
tarried long 
over the many interesting things, 
and was so happy that I was startled 
to hear her scream, as she stood, pale 
and nervous, before the iron jail 
behind which LaPage spent 
his time, after the terrible murder of 
Josie Langmaid Pembroke 
woods, until he was hung with the 
very rope that lay coiled at her feet. 

In one of the 


crudely made 


door, 


in the 


alcoves stands a 
corn popper, which 
has a history worth repeating. In 
the year 1845, my father, Francis P. 
Knowlton, bought of Amos Kelley, 
wire manufacturer, net- 
ting, from which he cut six pieces, 
the required size, to make the /rs¢ 
corn popper. With fine wire he 


sewed the pieces in place, added a 


some wire 


long handle, and it was ready for 
use. 

It seemed as though the demand 
would be great for this new inven- 
tion. So he made a dozen and took 
them to Concord, expecting they 
would sell readily, and that he 
should receive orders for more. He 
fully intended to get it patented. 
The corn popper struck the Concord 
merchants as a very ridiculous idea 
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and they would make him no offer. 
In fact he could not sell them at any 
price. Disliking to take them home 
he tried to leave them to be sold on 
commission. ‘They would do this if 
he would pay storage. Thoroughly 
disheartened he brought them home, 
and gave up the idea of getting a 





First Corn-popper mr 


The Oldest Chair the Ant 


ade by F. P_ Knowlton in 
quarian Rooms 
patent. He afterward sold the pop- 
pers to a traveling man from Ver- 
mont, for one dollar apiece and took 
his pay in maple sugar. 

In after years Amos Kelley pressed 
them into shape, and slowly but 
surely the demand increased, but to 
our knowledge no patent was ever 
applied for. The picture represents 
the first one of the millions now in 
use, which was placed here by the 
children of the inventor. The old 
chair is one of the most ancient arti- 
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cles in the place. 
of 1702. 


It bears the date 
It was once the property of 
the Drake family, and was placed 
here, authentically labeled, in 1873, 
by Fletcher C. Wells. 

At the head of the stairway to 
the northern gallery stands the first 
clock ever owned in Hopkinton, in 
1776, made in 1733. Silent now, 
but could it speak and tell the tale of 
its life, the scenes of sorrow and hap- 
piness it has looked down upon dur- 
ing its life of 169 years, what a story 
of real life it would be. But likea 
true friend, it reveals no secrets and 
we pass reverently on. 

Ah, here is a leather mail bag used 
to carry mail between Montpelier and 
Canada in 1814. In those days it 
cost money to write to one’s friends, 
and the letters were few and far be- 
tween, for money was scarce and 
postage high,—from ten cents up- 
ward. 

A little farther on is a bear trap, 
huge and ugly looking, hinting 
strongly of the far-away time when 
it was not safe to ‘‘roam through 
forest shades’’ unarmed. Surely 
those huge iron jaws look formidable. 

C. B. Childs, the bridge builder, of 
Henniker has a model of the bridge 
that made him famous, a duplicate of 
the one lodged in the patent office 
at Washington. A spider web like 
structure to look upon, but so built 
that it has proved a trustworthy span 
from shore to shore. 

How the gentlemen of the party 
linger about and discuss the rough 
farming implements that are dis- 
played in the northern gallery. The 
eldest of the company was born in 
good old Hopkinton and entertained 
us with many reminiscences of the 
olden time and people. 
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To get the most satisfaction from 
an afternoon in this building, one 
really needs an interpreter. How is 
the child of the present generation to 
know the use of a ‘‘sap yoke?’’ He 
has never seen this beam resting up- 
on the broad shoulders of our fore- 
fathers, as they carried a pail of 
water or sap, suspended from each 
end of the beam, or this spinning 
wheel, and flax wheel, or grill wheel, 
upon which our grandmothers worked 
so dexterously and deftly. The 
wooden plough, so crude in its 
make, has broken these rough fields 
into furrows to a good purpose in the 
early settlements. 

In the corner stands the 
sign that swung for many years over 
the law office of Matthew Harvey, 
who was born in 1781. 


remote 


He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1802, when he 
began the practice of law in Hopkin- 
ton, where he spent the greater part 
of his life. In 1830 he was chosen 
governor of New Hampshire. 

We lingered long to hear the 
stories told us of the olden times, 
the incidents and anecdotes of the 
men and women whose portraits 
hung upon the front of the opposite 
gallery. Capt. Nathaniel Colby and 
wife, Jacob Weeks, born in 1796, 
Hannah Colby, wife of Dr. Thomp- 
son of the noted Thompsonian 
period, well remembered by the 
medical world. His home was on 
the main road to Concord, where 
now lives the family of the late Geo. 
K. Goodrich. Four noble elm trees 
guard the house in front, like senti- 
nels. Mrs. Isaac Long, 
Brown, and others, all of 


Philip 
whom 


lived in the early part of the last 
century. 
The dark-eyed lady leans over the 
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balcony, impatient to see the bonnets 
in a case on the lower floor; chief 
among them is the brown leghorn 
worn by Mollie Stark, the 
John Stark of Revolutionary 
It was given to the society 
in 1877, by her granddaughter, Miss 
Harriett M. Stark. 
headgear, know as a ‘ 


wife of 
Gen. 
fame. 


That ancient 
Calash,’ 


3 


- 


’ was 





the 


once property 


ter Buswell, in 


of Joanna Car- 
1830. We long to 
throw open the glass case and have 
them photographed to present to 
our readers, but alas! 
beyond lock and key. 
the * aoe horn,’ carried into bat- 
tle by Gen. John Stark, and the 
huge poke bonnet worn in the times 
of peace that followed the war, by 


his good wife, 


we cannot go 
Therefore 


can be seen only in 
imagination by the reader. 

Here is old leathern pocket 
book 1680. This large 


smooth stone came from the lawn in 


an 
made in 
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front of the Timothy Dexter man- 


sion, Main street, Newburyport, 
Mass. This house is still standing, 


though it has passed out of the Dex- 
ter name, and most of the statuary 
that once ornamented the grounds 
has been destroyed. The story of 
is that Timothy Dexter 
everything he 


long ago 


was a ‘‘lucky man; 


touched turned to gold. Once, with 
more for speculation than 
knowledge of foreign ports and peo- 
ple, he sent a ship load of warming 
pans to the East Indies to be sold 
to the natives. Ignorant of their 
proper use, they purchased them and 
took the main part for ladles to dip 
the molasses, while the covers were 
Thus Timothy 
Dexter increased his wealth by this, 
as well as many other like ventures, 
much to the amusement of his fellow 
townsmen. 

The beams of the afternoon sun 


desire 


used for strainers. 
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came aslant through the western 
window, and still those large dark 
eyes are peering at the old blue 
china, the pewter ware, the brass 
candlesticks, and the curious shaped 
dishes of long ago. The latest addi- 
tion of this kind is the ‘‘ Plummer 
Collection,’’ owned by George Plum- 
mer of Henniker. It was deposited 
here by his sister who settled the 
estate, after his decease in 
in fulfilment of his wish. It is a 
rare and_ attractive assortment, 
valued at several hundred dollars. 

While we are riding homeward in 
the twilight, talking of all we have 
seen, the question is asked, ‘‘ When 
and where was this society formed ?’’ 
This is the story: Forty years have 
come and gone since the first step 
toward the formation of this society 
was taken. On a November evening, 
in 1859, three young men of Hopkin- 
ton met and formed a club known as 
the Philomathic club. 
to seven members. The club 
seven years old before the seven 
chairs were filled, the first three of 
the following list being the origina- 
tors of the club: George E Crowell, 
Silas Ketchum, Darwin C. Blan- 
chard, Harlan P. Gage, Henry A. 
Fellows, Henry C. Day, and George 
H. Ketchum. At the present time 
only two of these men are living, 
George E. Crowell of Brattleboro, 


1901, 


It was limited 
was 


THE 


WRAITH OF 


WRAITH OF THE 





THE STORM. 


Vt.. and George H. Ketchum of 
Ashland, N. H. In a chamber ina 
cottage house upon the southern 
slope of Beech Hill, then the’ home 
of George E. Crowell, the meetings 
were held. Here, one by one, the 
first articles of this large collection 
were gathered together and placed 
upon shelves around the room. The 
club continued to meet here until 
October 6, 1868, when the Crowell 
homestead passed into other hands, 
and the cabinet was taken to Henni- 
ker for a few years. The year 1872 
found it located in Contoocook. By 
this time the collection of minerals, 
relics, and natural curosities had 
grown until they filled several small 
rooms. They could not be properly 
protected from constant handling by 
visitors, and some valuable things 
were liable to 
stroyed. 


be worn out or de- 
Soon after 1873 the name 
of the society was changed to the 
New Hampshire Antiquarian society. 

There seemed great need of a 
commodious and _ better ar- 
As the need grew 
more apparent the friend above men- 
tioned came forward with her gener- 
ous offer to build and fit up the place 
where we have spent this pleasant 
afternoon. It now remains with the 
public to perpetuate her memory by 
continued interest and 
aid. 


more 
ranged building. 


substantial 


STORM. 


By Albert Annett. 


In my cabin snug and fast, 

I heard the moan of the winter blast ; 

And I feared, as I saw by my lamp’s dim light, 
Through the elfin dance of the snowflakes white, 
The wraith of the storm go past. 

















ON WIDE COLUMBIA’S SHORE. 
By Walter Cummings Butterworth. 


All silent, yet so swiftly burn'd the sun— 
Light of another century low; and all 
Unnoticed sank the blazing sun that mark’d 
The hasty flight of each brief day that pass’d 
Unheeded to the boundless realins of that 
Eternal gult of time that moves aback— 
Forever farther off. While we press on, 
And on, yet deeper and still deeper in 

Upon another reach of time that moves 
Forever on before. 


And now we pause 
Amid these morning hours which mark the dawn 
Of a new and grander century's peerless reign ; 
And here look back upon the long, long train 
Of years which form our country’s life; and each 
Event that holds its vital place within 
Her honored walls. All, all her triumphs and 
Reverses, and her strivings all. Nor from 
The erring human gaze let there one deed 
Escape. All, all her great men, all who serv’d, 
Or held the reins of state; for tho’ their deeds 
Were great or small, still her servants were, 
And help’d to mould her fate. 


Sail on! ‘‘ Sail on! 
O ship of state; sail on, O Union,’’ grand! 
Plow strong and deep the heaving main, cleave not 
The wave-worn shore. As fathers of an infant land 
Press'd o'er the western plain; o’er the Rockies’ snow- 
Crown'd heights ; onward to the ‘‘ Golden Gate,’’ and gave 
To young America this glorious domain: 
So let the seamen of our time sail o’er 
The rolling wave, and bear to earth's most distant port 
The banner of the free. And thus, for aye, 
No more the *‘ stars and stripes ’’ shall be a stranger on 
The deep. 


Arise! My countrymen, arise! 
Lead forth with master-hand. Forever may 
Thy watchword be: Union, Light, and Liberty ! 
And forever keep that flag aloof 
From conquest and oppression, tho’ on the land, 
Or on the sea; imperial in right : 
A model to the nations. Let kingdoms of 
The Orient ; let proud old Europe's lore, behold 
The silver mantle fall on wide Columbia's shore. 
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ELLERY CHANNING 


By F. B. 


S33, UR Granite State has its 
own poets, but it has 
drawn the attention of 
others of the gentle 
craft, who have visited 
the New Hampshire lakes and moun- 
tains to enjoy their serenity and sub- 
limity. Among the earliest of these 
were Emerson and Whittier; but a 
friend of theirs, the late Ellery Chan- 
ning of ‘‘Old Concord,’’ was in his 
early and middle life as often a fre- 
quenter and as devoted a lover of 
picturesque New Hampshire as either 
Emerson or Whittier. As a youth 
he would spend long weeks among 
the White Hills, when they were lit- 
tle visited by the crowd of tourists ; 
and he loved to dwell on the free- 
dom and manly manners of the New 
Hampshire farmers whom he met in 
his walks and stage-coach drives from 
the head waters of the Merrimack to 
the hostelries of Ethan and Tom 
Crawford at the foot of Mount Wash- 
ington. A native Bostonian, born 
near the spot where Emerson was 
born fifteen years earlier, he was not 
so occupied in youth with college 
tasks or the active duties of life that 
he could not give much time to the 
joys of Nature. Before he was twen- 
ty-one he went to McHenry county 
in Illinois as a pioneer, and dwelt 
there for two years in a log cabin, in 
what is now the city of Woodstock, 
near the Wisconsin border. The 
picture that he draws of Meredith 
and its rural inhabitants must have 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Sanborn 


impressed itself on his poetic eye and 
sensitive heart before 1838; but it 
was not printed until his second 
series of poems appeared in 1847. 
I give it here with a few slight 
changes : 


HAPPY MEREDITH. 


It was the summer, and in early June,— 

When all things taste the luxury of health, 

With the free growth of foliage on the trees, 

And o’er the fields a host of clover blooms ; 

And through the life and thought of the fresh 
world, 


Unsorrowing peace and love like softest air. 


*T was then I took my way along the hills 

Upon a sandy road that devious winds; 

At last I came to happy Meredith, 

A beauteous spot all circled in with heights. 

There at a little distance Gunstock stands,— 

A bare, bold mountain looking o’er the lake 

That like glass within the 
meads. 


shines emerald 


Much was I pleased to mark the simple life 
That man yet leads 
shades; 


among these mountain 
Nor failed to see a Farmer who was born 

Upon the side of Gunstock, where his sire 

Had tilled the fertile soil,—himself a son 

Of Nature, framed to love the heights and fields. 


The meaning of the landscapes, in his heart, 

Shone with a rural splendor, and his eye 

Trembled with humor as it roved abroad, 

Gladdened by each familiar scene of youth ; 

While in his mind the words of men were 
stored, 

Quaint phrases and wise sayings manifold. 


Not often have I met so wise a man, 

Nor often heard such merry words, and learned 
That Nature pours her wealth unstinted forth 
Upon the unknown, careless and remote. 


Ellery Channing, after his prairie 
experiences in northern Illinois, went 
to live in Cincinnati for a year or 
two, where he had pupils and studied 
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law,—having previously studied med- 
icine practically for a time under his 
father, Walter Channing, M. D., one 
of the visiting surgeons of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and a lec- 
turer in the Harvard Medical School. 
At Cincinnati he made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Ellen Fuller, a younger 
sister of Margaret Fuller, and they 





were married in the autumn of 1842, 
shortly after the marriage of Haw- 
thorne with Miss Sophia Peabody, 
who then went to live in the Old 
Manse at Concord, Mass. The Chan- 
nings followed the Hawthornes to 
Concord in April, 1843, and there 
Ellery Channing continued to live, 
with brief absences in New York 
(1844), Europe (1845), New Bed- 
ford (1855-'57), and Dorchester 
(1856), until his recent death, De- 
cember 23, 1901, at the age of 83. 
From Concord he made excursions 
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into New Hampshire with Thoreau, 
some of which are noted in the 
‘“Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers.’’ Like Thoreau he 
fornred a close acquaintance with one 
of the typical New England farmers 
of the early nineteenth century, 
George Minot, who lived in a pic- 
turesque cottage near Emerson's gar- 
den, and whose small farm adjoined 
Emerson's few acres. Unlike Chan- 
ning and Thoreau and Hawthorne, 
George Minot was not a rambler, but 
the most stay-at-home body in Con- 
cord. He was a distant relative of 
Captain Jonas Minot, who had mar- 
ried Thoreau’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Mary Dunbar, after the death of her 
husband, Asa Dunbar, of Keene 
(where Thoreau’s mother, Cynthia 
Dunbar, was born), and it was at his 
grandmother's house in Concord that 
Heury,g Thoreau was born in 1817. 
Perhaps this fact brought Thoreau 
into intimacy with George Minot and 
his sister Mary; but Channing was 
for some years their near neighbor, 
and had opportunity to make a pen 
portrait of this Concord farmer. 

In 1853, when the three friends, 
Emerson, Channing, and Thoreau, 
undertook to contribute to a volume 
(to be called ‘‘Concord Walks”’ or 
‘‘Country Walking’’) which Chan- 
ning was to edit, but which never 
came out as a book, Channing con- 
tributed a sketch of George, under 
the fanciful name of ‘‘Angelo.’’ A 
portion of this (pages 265-266 of the 
original ot ‘Country 
Walking ’”’)is here given in fac-simile, 
as Channing wrote it out in 1853. 
This came into my hands some 
twenty years ago, and in 1898, when 
I was writing, at my son Victor’s 
request, a chapter on ‘‘The New 


manuscript 
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Hampshire Way of Life, 1800- 
1860” for the “ Sanborn Genealogy,” 
which was so admirably printed by 
the Rumford Printing Company, I 


copied, as illustrative of the farm- 


ers I had known in eastern New 
Hampshire, Channing's sketch of 
his neighbor. A _ portion of this 
may interest the readers of the 


GRANITE MONTHLY, who will rec- 


ognize some features of the portrait. 
Indeed, while visiting Francestown a 
dozen years ago, I found in a coun- 
try store there, very much such an 
Angelo as George Minot was. 


A WINTER WALK. 


The winter sunsets and the winter twilights 
rain slowly into our valley, and our river 
gleams in reflections through the bridges and 
across the wide meadows. I wish that Both 
and Berghem had paid us a visit this evening, 
and so re-peopled their minds with nature. 
The beauty of our December sunsets is un- 
written and unpainted. First there comes the 
warmer orange, then the firm, lustrous apple- 
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green; while higher, to the zenith, rushes the 
light yet glorious roseate effulgence,—fading 
above by imperceptible shades into the softest 
of delicate blues. Does not this extreme of 
Summer and the point of Winter's nose recall 
to your mind our old friend Angelo, that late 
russet apple hanging on the New England 
tree? By himself now,—the survivor, we may 
say, of a long line of such,—a relic of men that 
were old by virtue of having lived, young by 
reason of not exhausting the good of 
Church, state, and 
coldly 


life. 
society generally Angelo 
leaving their preservation to 
womankind. ‘‘You do not go to meeting,’’ 
said I once to him. ‘‘ No,’ “But why don’t 
you go? your sister does.”’ “I don’t want to,”’ 
was his answer,—‘‘ blast em!’’ Singular an- 
cient skeptic—Angelo yet impresses me with a 
feeling of religion. 


omits, 


In the intensity of his un- 
belief there is belief; in the absoluteness of his 
hate there is love. He has Thomas Audley’s 
opinion, who, in 1600, said of English ministers, 
‘“ Their religion is a mere preach.”’ Be the day 
ever so fair, Angelo can pick a flaw in it ere 
nightfall; be the crop ever so enormous, the 
veteran declares that ‘‘Carn ain’t nothin’ ;’’ 
his homely pronunciation smelling of earth- 
worms and ground-nuts, husks of corn, and 
hop-vines. Yellow he 
ate, ‘‘ mawdrate ;’ 
“Kind o’ seltry.”’ 


calls moder- 
*and he said of a close day, 

This rich alteration in his 
this and noble con- 
tempt for the rules of grammar, has long im- 
pressed me as 


** yaller,”’ 


pronouncement, brave 
a privilege accorded to those 
who rank high in the affections of the old god 
Tellus. Of course, Angelo is a husbandman 
by constitution; he reminds me of 
plow-fields, deep grass, hoeing, and corncake. 
Everything rustic, square, is 
his. He has never ridden on the railroad,— 
not he. 


beans, 
local, homely, 


He was in Boston once as a volunteer 
in the last war, and has not gone there since. 
He has one book, “ Lives of the Buccaneers.’’ 
He admires hens, kittens, robins, bluebirds, 


pigeons. His discourse sets me dreaming of 


valleys in New Hampshire, with a single cabin 
in their range,—vales where new milk is plenty, 
sweet butter to be had, and a treat of maple 
sytup. 

This was the face of New Hamp- 
shire which presented itself to the 
first visitors from cities and from 
Europe,—Dr. Jacob Bigelow, the 
Channings, Miss Martineau, etc.,— 
as they went toward the White hills, 
or along the lakes of Merrimack and 
Belknap counties, driving in coun- 
try wagons, or on the top of stage- 
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coaches, with the merry and familiar 
driver. My brother, the doctor, trav- 
ersing the forest of Kilkenny, in the 
one stage road through that aban- 
doned mountain township, on a deer- 
shooting excursion with a cousin 
famous for his shots at sea fowl, 
heard this fable from the wagoner, a 
mountaineer Minot: 


I was drivin’ stage through this piece o’ 
woods some years ago, when I come all to once 
on a rabbit settin’ on the brush fence an’ cryin’ 
as if his heart would break. Bein’ a good- 
natured man, an’ fond of askin’ questions, I 
spose,—jest as you are,—I stopt the hosses, and 
said, ‘‘ What ails ye there? kin a feller do any- 
thin’ to help ye through yer trouble?’ The 
rabbit wiped his eyes with his tail as well as he 
could, and said to me, ‘“‘ Stranger, my father 
died last week and left me two hundred acres 
of this land, an’ I’ve got to get my livin’ off 
on it;’? an’ then he bust out cryin’ ag’in. 
““G’lang,’’ said I to the hosses, ‘‘can’t do a 
thing to help ye, if it’s as bad as that.”’ 


Such was the legend of the Kil- 
kenny rabbit. Channing goes on: 


Old New England is that out of which An 
gelo came before the Revolution had got well 
over,—when new rum flowed in rivers, and a 
luxurious plenty of living prevailed. Seckel 
pears then grew like lumps of gold on high 
trees in solitary pastures,—quails whistled out 
of the grass in each meadow,—and people 
got up at three o’clock in the morning. Then 
Angelo truly lived,—in those luxurious Revo- 
lutionary Arabian Nights,—all liberty and 
mugs of flip. He flourishes now but in stately 
dreams and gorgeous reminiscence. Once did 
he broach for me the secret of those holy days. 
“The world’s turned upside down,” said he, 
“sence I was a boy; there was cold, long 
winters then,—solid,—and the bast o’ hakkory 
wood fetched two dollars a cord. Snow didn’t 
fly off after ’t was once on, but lay there; sum- 
mer was short—hat—all yaller days. We used 
ter have things in abundance in them times, 
and men used to live twice as long as the y do 
now,—old style, you know. Craps were some- 
thin’ then; carn was paowerful. That’s all 
over in these abauminable times,—an’ I’m 
sorry for it,—ain’t you?’’ A hundred times has 
Angelo told me this melancholy tale,—on the 
fairest, clearest days, when heaven was shin- 
ing like a new dime, and the peace of Paradise 
shimmering in the sunlight; he standing in 
fields deep with grass, in the midst of corn- 
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fields covered with drooping ears of promise ,— 
and himself now gone over seventy healthful 
summers. "Tis so with true old-fashioned New 
Englanders; no drop of faith trickles through 


their souls. The railroad has proved their 
pest,—the abolition of ‘‘ May trainin’ ”’ and the 
inroad of Irish laborers, whom more than 


poison they hate. Angelo raises in his garden 
beans, peppers, onions; he has a pole for 
hops,—‘‘haps,’”’ as he says. Being so much 
in the society of vegetables, as he is, I once 
turned his thoughts to flesh-diet, and told him 
of French soups. ‘ You!” he replied (a com- 
mon mode he has of beginning discourse), ‘* I 
like biled vittles..’ “So do I,’ was my an- 
swer; “but let us put in the potatoes, carrots, 
peas, and salt, and omit the meat.’’ ‘“ You— 
that’s all the fun on’t!"’ was his reply. I have 
never known him tript in his discourse; his 
machine of wit is ever in good playing order, 
and he can hit any object from a five-cent piece 
to a cardinal’s hat. Of course he has the rheu 
matism, like every New England farmer, chews 
tobacco, never turns 
and is of a deep Indian-red color 


his shirt-sleeves down, 





he Minot House 


Concord, Mass 76 


Such were the humorous pictures 
drawn by this irregular genius at 
five-and-thirty. Years passed; his 
friends, Thoreau and Hawthorne, died, 
he was left more solitary than Nature 
framed him, and then he revisited 
Monadnock, that lovely New Hamp- 
shire mountain; sometimes with a 
troop of younger friends, the children 
of his earlier companions, and once 
with me alone. In September, 1869, 


we spent almost a whole week tlere 
in fine weather, sleeping in a hut of 
spruce boughs, where he had form- 
erly camped with Thoreau, although 
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ay 


The Sanborn 


Residence of th 
another camp, on a more eastern spur 
of the mountain, looking off upon 
; : sary 
Jaffrey, bears in his long poem, ‘‘ The 
Wanderer,’’ the name of ‘‘ Henry’s 
Camp.’’ From notes taken in these 
visits Channing made up in 1870 that 
canto in his poem called ‘‘ Mountain,’’ 
and sent it to me, then living in 
Springfield, Mass., to obtain a pub- 
lisher. I had the verses copied, in 
order to preserve the autograph man- 
uscript, and from the latter now repro- 
duce this striking picture of life on 
Monadnock, with occasional changes 
from the printed page which the poet 
revised. 
NIGHTLY MEMORIES OF THOREAU. 
Thus could Idolon image his red race, 
While o'er our heads the night-hawks darting 
swarin 
(On sharded wing the unwary beetles then 
Like Indians to the godly, falling in), 
Ripped through the empty space. 
young stars,— 
The glittering Pleiades and Orion’s crest, 
Or she who holds the chair, Cassiopoea, 


Or swift Bootes driving from the North, 
xxxii—11 


And the 
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September, 1891. 


And the red flame of war, the torrid Mars, 

Oft added to our strange society 

On those religious nights, when all the air 

That lingered on the rocks was fragrant witha 
flower 

Not of this lowland life. Then flit abroad 

Dim figures on the solitary stones: 

Almost I see the figure of my friend 

Scaling’ the height or running o’er the slabs ; 

I hear his call, for which I listened long,— 

His fresh response, as swift I shouted back, 

Echoes in the space,—see, see his light form 

Bound o’er the dark crevasse, or thread the slide 

Where never from the year deserts the ice ! 


Stay! ’t was a shadow fluttering off the past, 

A multiplex of dreams that kindled thus: 

But, if near eve, the circle of small lakes 

Around the mountain’s foot securely drawn, 

Like smoothest mirrors sent me back the world 

Caught from their cheerful shores,—or, slow re- 
vealed, 

Came forth new lakes, or even what meseemed 

A river in one path,—I thought I heard 

My old companion’s voice, who in his heart 

Did treasure all these joys. 


DAYS ON MONADNOCK. 


And great those days 
And splendid on the hills, when the wild winds 
Forever sweep the clouds,—at once re-formed ,— 
From off the plateau’s slope,—and at a breath 
Up start the sunlit valleys sweet with morn,— 
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The hamlet’s homely grange, the dappled 
shades 

Thrown from the sultry clouds that sail its 
heaven ; 


And in a second instant the wild mists 
Instantly obscure ; the valley vanishes,— 
Gone as a flitting vision from the skies. 


Poised in my airy pinnacle, I see 

(The darting swallow whirring swiftly by) 

At dizzy depths, far in the valleys womb, 
Through zigzag coil of alders, a black thread, 
The serpentine progression of the stream, 
Playing its rival flute-notes all the year; 

See the herds feeding on the tiresome hills,— 
Enormous to the herdsman,—and to me 

As flat and motionless as I to him 

Obliterate. 


* * * * 


Then search we out the mazy village roads 
Stealing from town to town,—a sweet response 
Greeting our hearts where human feet have 
trod ; 
And village spire,and gleams of pine-clad lake, 
And rippling river playful in the sun,— 
Glances of human sunshine on the shore 
Where Labor pulsates. 
more, 
That earth from ‘his divorce,—O far apart 
Then, when the dying orb behind the range 
Gilds the Sierra,—and on this, the Night, 
Thrown from his Alpine shoulders, fills our 
souls. 


All these signs, and 


Every one who has spent hours or 


days on Monadnock, looking off on 
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Dublin and Marlborough, Troy and 
Fitzwilliam, and the more distant 
towns, will recognize these pictures 
of that charming scenery. With 
eastern New Hampshire Channing 
seems not to have been familiar, 
though he was much at Newburyport, 
and occasionally crossed the Merri- 
mack and called on Whittier in his 
cottage at Amesbury. His own sea- 
shore haunts were at Plymouth and 
Cape Cod, which he has described in 
verse with equal fidelity to the scenes 
and emotions that Ocean, not less than 
mountains, furnish. For years, how- 
ever, as age came on and his chosen 
companions died, he withheld his 
steps from mount and stream and sea; 
would not sail his own Concord river, 
nor thread the woodpaths he once 
knew as well as the citizen knows his 
daily street; and died tranquilly at 
last, within sight of the hills and 
meadows he had lowed to ramble 


across with Emerson, Hawthorne, or 
Thoreau, beside whose buried dust 
his own ashes will rest in the village 
cemetery. 














A CALL TO PRAYER. 
By Adrienne Webster. 


Played by a master’s hand, 

The organ pealed its notes of solemn praise, 

The air about was worshipful, and yet my soul 
Disturbed, could find no help within the house of prayer. 
When sudden in my weary ear 

A peewee, just without the door, 

Sang sweet and clear and in all plaintiveness, 

‘* See me,—hear me 


0? 


here ! 





And ever through the service it did call 

This messenger from heaven sent, 

Till what before was restless and distraught 
Became at peace, and ’t was all content 

While the bird-voice rose sweeter still and clear 
And worshiped with me, 

‘* See me—hear me—here !"’ 


EVERY-DAY APHORISMS. 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


What we term worldly wisdom is 


When our virtues become a com- 
often sheer foolishness. 


modity we have forfeited our self- 


Ideas are crystallized thoughts. respect. 

Do not stain your lips with an The sweetest songs are those that 
oath or your lives with an improper are never sung, the fairest flowers 
action. those that are never gathered. 

The less a man knows, the greater Some men think they are square 
should be his capacity for silence. edge boards when they are only 


Some lives are an inspiration, some slabs. 


are a warning. For a few moments’ pleasure we 


Youth is forever hallowed by the often endure an eternity of pain. 
sweet flowers of memory. Every life has its mountain of 

It is better to turn the grindstone transfiguration and its valley of 
of ‘adversity than to sit-in the ham- tears. 


mock of luxury. Who can find us the birthplace of 


To profit by the misfortunes of the lily or the pathway of the wind ? 
others is not business capacity, it is 


If the devil pays you a visit you 
moral robbery. 


need not invite him in. 

A girl’s intelligence is often judged No sympathy was ever wasted and 
by her millinery. no love ever given in vain. 
If you wish to be remembered do To live for ourselves alone is mis- 
something for the children. fortune, to live for others glory. 








A WEEK IN 


A WOOD-HOUSE 


CHAMBER. 


By F. M. Willard. 


attic is an attic. A 
week in a wood-house 
chamber is lots. of 
Grandfather 
must have had an 


things. 
in- 
spiration when he put both attic and 
back chamber in the old home. Not 
musty little tucked-up ratholes, nor 
rickety garrets, but fine large spaces 
forty or fifty by sixty feet and open 
to the ridgepole, great square-hewed 
beams and plates, such as little Emily 
might have looked up to, had some 
great tidal wave turned Mr. Peggoty’s 
home bottom up. 

The first was somewhat more im- 
posing than the other. In it stood 
long lines of superannuated trunks, 
filled with diaries and woolens in to- 
bacco leaves. Along the wall were 
piles of papers and magazines, Bos- 
ton Recorders and Weekly Journals, 
bunch carefully wound with 
cotton twine, and each containing 
exactly fifty-two numbers. On a 
spare bedstead lay six or eight extra 
feather beds carefully covered from 
the dust, and on shelves nearby 
stand, side by side, several bulky 
editions of the ‘‘Census’’ and the 
long, thin, Psalm-tune books of our 
grandfathers. To be sure, the attic 
has its playhouse with little glass 
cups and blocks, but a sort of girl’s 
playhouse itis. There is not a sin- 
gle evidence of disorder in the whole 
place, except, perhaps, the earless 
pitchers and other discarded china 
distributed about under the various 
leaks of the skylights. 


each 


On the other hand, the wood-house 
chamber is a sort of place for every- 
thing, and everything init. Through 


it runs the great, square, rough chim- 


ney from the wash room, and nearby 
the high swing, then the barrel of 
butternuts, dear to every boy’s heart, 
the tool room in the corner, which se- 
cured the various farm implements, 
with seed drawers, shelves for mis- 
cellaneous bits of hardware, spinning 
wheels, croquet set, etc. Under the 
eaves lie an assortment of old stove 
pipes, a washing machine or two, 
and various weird heaps of stored 
furniture attract the attention, as one 
wanders in little paths through last 
year’s crop of sage and sweet mar- 
joram drying on the floor. 

How many days I have defied the 
rain to spoil a good time and gone to 
the wood-house chamber, hot always 
in summer and cold always in win- 
ter, but the same unfailing source of 
entertainment. How well one re- 
members such a playhouse in after 
years! Every year adds a new halo 
about it. Every return to the old 
home gives one another chance to 
lose himself in it. 

One is not surprised in such a place 
to find anything, be it a mouse over 
in the seed drawer or marble monu- 
ment in the corner. It is soon for- 
gotten, whatever it is, and its sudden 
recovery and yet it 
as if one could go 


is discovery, 
seems almost 


through the mazes of the old attic at 


midnight and in total darkness and 
not stub one’s toes. Everything has 
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a familiar look, even after years of 
absence. No other attic has quite the 
same atmosphere for us. 

And so it came about that while I 
mused upon the past I noticed for 
the first time, so it seemed, a great 
heap upon the floor, covered with a 
horse blanket and boards. From one 
corner a book peeped out, and my 
student instincts drove me to it, 

For ’a that 

And for ’a that 

A book is a book 

For ’a that. 

(With apologies to the poet.) 
I threw back the covers and began to 
pick them over. At first I found 
nothing of any great interest. There 
was the same big pile of Congressional 
Records, printed in the fifties, that 
had laid there ever since I could re- 
member, still in the mailing covers in 
which they left the government print- 
ing office in Washington, and these 
were buttressed about with goodly 
piles of agricultural and patent office 
reports, which may sometime go to 
the soapmaker as the oldest library 
in the world is said to have done,—I 
do not know for what use. 

The first interesting things to turn 
up were the old muster book of the 
town, containing the roster of the 
town militia for the first part of the 
century. Then the older town treas- 
urer’s books, in which the largest 
items are the school moneys and the 
minister’s salary, the latter $365 per 
Poor man! How could he 
be what he was on a dollar a day? 
Then I began to turn up book after 
book, rare and curious, of forgotten 
lore, such as I had never dreamed of. 
It seemed almost as romantic as Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s unrolling the Met- 
ropolitan library of Herculaneum af- 
ter nineteen centuries. 


year. 
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I read books 
good 
At once (Good aims not always make good 
books, 
Well-tempered 
soils 
In digging vineyards even); books that prove 
God’s being so definitely, that man’s doubt 
Grows self-defined the other side the line 
Made atheist by suggestion ; moral books, 
Exasperating to license ; Genial books, 
Discounting from the human dignity ; 
And merry books which set you weeping when 
The sun shines—ay, and melancholy books, 
Which make you laugh that any one 
Should weep, 
In this disjointed life, for one wrong more. 
—Mrs. Browning in “‘ Aurora Leigh,” 


bad and good—Some bad and 


spades turn up ill-smelling 


Book I, Line 793. 


But the third call has come for 
dinner. I reluctantly brush the dust 
off my clothes, and with blackened 
hands go down stairs, dreaming of 
the lost libraries of antiquity,—of 
the great Alexandrine collections of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra and their suc- 
cessors, that perished or were scat- 
tered no one knows exactly how; of 
the old chests and dusty alcoves in 
the monasteries, that hide away for 
centuries all we know of Roman 
grandeur and Grecian glory. Pres- 
ently I am to endeavor to tell you 
something of what I found under the 
horse blanket and boards, for as yet 
I had only partially uncovered my 
treasure. 

My father gave me the history of 
important additions made to this pile 
of books since I left home, which 
was somewhat as follows: After the 
passage of the High School law of 
the state some years ago, the town 
fathers found it expedient to pur- 
chase the Academy building, which 
is a substantial three-story, brick 
building for its graded school. Now 
this academy, like so many in New 
England, once very flourishing, 
failed to keep pace with its more 
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fortunate sisters, mainly through 
lack of any endowment. Built by 
subscription, under the leadership of 
my grandfather, in the time of his 
father, the shares of the corporation 
naturally drifted into the family, by 
purchase or otherwise, and when the 
sale was made to the town and the 
building cleared out by the work- 
men for new occupants, these books, 
among other things, had been trans- 
ferred to my father’s wood-house 
chamber. But I said, ‘‘ Does not 
the town library wish them?’’ To 
which my father replied that the 
town librarian had gone through the 
academy library and taken out all 
she thought would be of any use to 
them. Furthermore he said, ‘‘I 
wrote to the college nearby in regard 
to them and they did not reply.’’ 
He further have 


said, ‘‘ You can 


whatever you want of them except 


the ‘History of Upper Cods.’”’ 
Now, this is the oldest history of the 
settlement of the Connecticut valley, 
very hard to obtain, and he rightly 
believed that I would find a copy 
there, as I did the following day. 
He told me that he had found, dur- 
ing the cleaning up at the academy, 
a copy of Belknap’s ‘‘ New Hamp- 
shire,’’ three volumes, a very rare 
and valuable history published dur- 
ing the middle of the last century. 
He showed the books to me after 
dinner ; they were in perfect condi- 
tion, and my fingers began to itch 
for a chance to make some such find 
myself. I was on fire to discover. 

At the next opportunity I hurry up 
into the fiery furnace (as one might 
almost call the shed chamber in Au- 
gust) and draw forth my first prize, 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,’’ 
plete in three 


com- 
volumes, tree calf. 
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Ha! Ha! I said aloud. First 
American Edition, published in Bos- 
ton, 1807. Yes, I hugged it tight 
lest I should lose it and began to 
read. At the top of the page my 
great grandfather's signature, whose 
book it was and whose signature I do 
not know that I had ever seen, gave 
it a touch of sentiment, and then 
those familiar words, ‘‘ The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL. D., compre- 
hending an account of his studies, 
etc., etc., etc., the whole exhibiting 
a view of literature and literary men 
in Great Britain for nearly half 
a century, during which he flour- 
ished.’’ Next comes William 
Law's “‘A Serious Call to a De- 
vout and Holy Life. London; 
1797." 

‘* Dr. Johnson,”’ Boswell 
(Vol. I, page 59), ‘‘ communicated 
to me the following particulars upon 
the subject of his religious progress : 
‘When I was at Oxford, I took up 
Law’s ‘‘ Serious Call to a Holy Life,”’ 
expecting to find it a dull book (as 
such books generally are), and per- 
haps to laugh at it, but I found Law 
quite an overmatch for me; and this 
was the first occasion of my thinking 
in earnest of religion after I became 
capable of rational inquiry.’’ I have 
just read this testimony in Boswell’s 
‘*Johnson,’’ and I lay the book down 
with somewhat more of reverence. 
The great lexicographer may have 
overestimated it. I do not know, 
but if it helped to make his character 
and that of old England and New 
England of a century or a century 
and a half ago, I honor it. 

But how about Goldsmith, John- 
son’s young friend? Why, of course, 
his ‘‘Animated Nature,’’ is there, 
four volumes; the dog kind, the scor- 


says 
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pion kind, the eagle kind, the monkey 
kind, and mankind, read to pieces, 
half the leaves completely worn away. 
Here, too, is his ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,’’ which was written about the 
time he made the acquaintance of 
‘* The Great Cham of Literature,’’ as 
he dubbed the learned Doctor in the 
language of his Chinese letters to the 
Public Ledger, ‘‘ First American Edi- 
tion,’’ pirated no doubt by the good 
Scotchman, R. Campbell, Bookseller, 
Philadelphia, 1795. 

Yes! and here comes Goldsmith's 
classmate at Trinity college, Dublin, 
‘* The Right Honorable,’’ so the title 
page justly 
Burke. 
plete 


Edmund 

Oh, what a treasure ! 
works, 4 volumes, all here. 
‘*First American Edition,’’ Boston, 
1806. Bel examplatre, remarquable 
par son “tat de conservation Edition 
princeps rarissime, 
logue would say. Friend of the op- 
pressed ; rebuker of the insolence of 
power and 


styles *him, 
Com- 


as a French cata- 


the excesses of petty 
tyranny, as well as the fierce ragings 
of successful and unprincipled democ- 
racy ; champion of justice, mercy and 
truth; writer of one of the best styles 
of his time, possibly; three things 
seem to have called out his eloquence : 
The contest of the American colonies, 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
and the French Revolution. 

Here is another of Johnson’s contem- 
poraries and admirers—‘‘ Dr. Adam 
Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations,’’ 2 
volumes, Hartford, 1804, apparently 
a reprint of the fourth London edition. 
Here is another of Johnson's friends 
—‘“ Hugh Blair, Sermons,” 3 volumes. 
Blair was professor of Rhetoric and 
Belle Lettres at Edinburg on 470 a 
year. Johnson almost had to force 
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the printer to give £100 for the first 
volume, but he gave £300 for the 
second, and {£600 for the third. 
There are frequent references to this 
man in Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,”’ 
who kept repeating, ‘‘ I was the first 
to praise him.”’ 

In Vol. I, page 430 of this same 
life, I was just reading Dr. Johnson’s 
strictures on the Scotch writers of his 
day, especially of one Dr. Robertson 
whose books are in my pile. Boswell, 
who is of Scotch descent, is naming 
over some of the principal living 
Scotch authors. Finally, Johnson 
begins, ‘‘ Do you ever see Dr. Robert- 
son?’’ Boswell, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ John- 
son, ‘‘ Does the dog talk of me?’’ 
Boswell, ‘‘ Indeed, sir, he does and 
loves you.’’ Thinking that now he 
had Dr. Johnson in a corner, and be- 
ing solicitous for the literary fame of 
his country, Boswell pressed him for 
his opinion of Dr. Robertson’s History 
of Scotland, but he escaped. ‘‘ Sir,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I love Robertson, and I 
will not talk of his book.’’ 

The library I had discovered, as 
you see, does not appear to be like 
St. Victor's library, in Paris, which 
Rabelais says, ‘‘ Had nothing in it 
but trash and rubbish.’’ Pentagruel 
i, 7. You be familiar with 
Rabelais, but you may like to have 
me recall a part of the list of books 
he found there. Here are the titles: 

1. Pomegranate of Vice. 

2. Mustard Pot of Penance. 

3. Crucible of Contemplation. 

. Goad of Wine. 

5. Cure’s Rasp on the Knuckles. 

. The Pilgrim's Spectacles. 

7. The Prelate’s Bag-pipe. 

. The Lawyer’s Furred Cat. 

Etc., 


may 


ete. 

Some of my pile did have, I con- 
fess, a serious air about them, and 
some of the more strictly religious 
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books almost an oppressive atmos- 
phere. Such were, 

1. Poor but Happy. 

2. Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, 
of which latter 20,000 copies were sold 
the first year, in spite of Cromwell. 
The author seems about equally good 
at making sinners worry and saints 
rest. 

3. “A Cheap Repository of Tracts ”’ 

by Anon and Ibid. 


4. William Guthrie's 
terest,”’ 


‘Christian's Great In 


a century and a half old, printed by 
and, I understand, at the expense of 
John Bryce, Glasgow, and ‘‘ sold by 
him in his shop in the salt market."’ 

s. Fuller's Systems 

6. William Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical View of 
the Prevailing Religious Systems of Professed 
Christians in the 
the last century in Great Britain contrasted with 


higher and middle classes of 
veal Christianity 
One almost smiles at Cotton Math- 


when 
he reads on the title page, ‘‘ Improved 


er’s ‘‘Essays to do Good,”’ 
by Geo. Burder,’’ who seems to have 
tried to do better. 
rather 


I chanced upon a 
interesting criticism of the 
book in another book of the pile, the 
** Life and Works of Benjamin Frank- 


lin.’’ <A letter to Samuel, son of Cot- 


ton Mathers, written from Paris, runs 
as follows: 


“Permit me to mention one little instance, 
which though it relates to myself will not be 
quite uninteresting to you. When I wasa boy, 
I met with a book entitled ‘ Essays to do Good,’ 
which I 


had been so 


think was written by your father. It 
little regarded by its former pos 
sessors that several leaves of it were torn out; 
but the remainder gave me such a turn of think 
ing as to have an influence on my conduct 
through life, for I have always set a greater 
value on the character of a doer of good than 
on any other kind of reputation, and if I have 
been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, 
the public owes the advantages of it to that 
book.”’ 


Can it be that the great Franklin 
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drew his unique philosophy of life 
from this little book? Verily! He 
saith as much. Let me not despise it. 
I feel something of the same touch of 
power as I read for the first time the 
pages of this best known of all the 
three hundred or four hundred works 
of possibly the most remarkable man 
of his day. 

three works of the 


Here follow 


famous Dr. Jonathan Edwards ; 


of them, a beautiful tree or spotted 


one 


calf edition of his ‘‘ Freedom of the 
Will,”’ printed in Albany in 1804, 
together with a copy of Lock’s ‘‘ Hu- 
man Kd- 
wards is said to have preferred to 
book when 


Understanding,’’ which 


any other a student at 
Yale. 
works I shall mention at present, lest 
I should 


These are all the theological 


weary you with naming 


them. I did not find the percentage 
of theological works as great as both 
and the 


would have 


Emerson elder Hawthorne 
A study 


of the book plates and inscriptions 


one believe. 


showed in all three libraries before 


1860 
The 
The Social Union, 


Social Library, 


rhe Union 
The 
early 
after 
wife 


first was organized certainly as 
as 1786, only twenty-one years 
the first settler and his young 
built the that 
northern wilderness. It was incor- 
porated two years later the 
and continued in 
until about 


first home in 
under 
laws of the state 


active operation 1820. 


The one hundred and ninety-seven 


seem to have be- 
longed to that first library, are the 
Of these I 
was not a little surprised to find only 
eighteen per cent, theological and reli- 


volumes, which 


subject of this paper. 


gious, 
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The largest group 


History and politics 
Literature and Belle Lettres 


1g per cent 
is per cent 


eighteen per cent., the equal of the- 


ology. Then 


Biography 13 per cent 
Science It per cent. 
Voyages and travels 7 per cent 
Miscellaneous { per cent. 


It is probable that the true percen- 
tage of theological works was even 
less than eighteen per cent., for 
in this computation only the actual 
number of volumes 


extant are 


counted. No one is morally certain, 
as eleven out of the fourteen volumes 
of Dean this 


library, and two out of five of Law- 


Swift's works were in 


rence Stein's works, and one volume 
out of four of Hume's ‘‘ History of 
England,’’ ete., that ‘he others 


there also 


were 
And it seems quite prob- 
able that a larger number of books of 
a general character would be lost 
than those of a theological and reli- 
gious character. 

The library contained, as I have 
indicated, a large number of volumes 
on the political history of the coun- 
try. Among them, of course, Mar- 
shall's ‘‘ Life of Washington,’’ five 
volumes, first edition—a remarkable 
book by a remarkable 


One can almost see the young Mar- 


very man. 
shall coming up from Virginia in his 
green hunting shirt with his ‘* Don’t 
tread on rattlesnake on the 
making a personal ac- 
quaintance with Washington, which 
afterwards grew into a tender inti- 
macv ; 


me’’ 
the bosom: 


going through the principal 
battles of the war; enduring the hor- 
rors of Valley Forge; at the head of 


under his 
own motto “ Millions for defence; but 
not a cent for tribute,’’ 


our diplomatic service, 


then sitting 
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down to write a sympathetic picture 
of what ought always to remain 
true Washington.”’ 


“6 


the 
Another set of 
books of considerable value are the 
first eight volumes of the ‘‘American 
State Papers and Public Documents.” 
They cover the period 1789 to 1815, 
first edition. One could hardly pick 
out a period in the history of our 
the papers 
would be of nearly equal interest. 


government when state 
They give a complete view of our 
foreign relations from the accession 
of Washington to the close of the War 
of 1812. 

You would hardly think a West 
Indian boy of disputed parentage, 
cast adrift on the world at thirteen 
years of age, growing up in the at- 
mosphere of slavery, was good timber 
Yet 
possibly the most brilliant statesman 


of which to make a statesman. 


we have produced, a man whose fame 
is still growing, with only such a 
start, made reports ‘‘On the Public 
Credit,’’ ‘‘On Bank,”’ 
‘‘On the Establishment of a 
Mint,’’ and addressed the people of 
the state of New 


a National 
and 


York on the new 
constitution, so clearly and convinc- 
the Federalist as to 
only win the respect of his 


ingly, in not 
contem- 
poraries but command the admira- 
tion and direct the thinking 
tinies of his countrymen since that 


time. 


and des- 


Three volumes, first edition, 
bound in decorated 


delphia, 1820. 


leather, Phila- 
A footnote to one of 
the pages of the preface of Volume I 
gives an item of interest : 

‘To the honor of our country, the 
Providence, 
introduced the /cdera/- 
the academic 
studies, as containing the best com- 
mentary on the principles of 


respectable college in 
R. I., has 
ist into course of 


free 
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government.’’ Then follows consid- 
erable advice by the editor to the 
other colleges to go and do likewise. 
The next book I turn up is ‘‘ The 
Official Letters of George Washing- 
ton, Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
tinental Forces, now President of the 
United States (1796).’’ There is a 
stroke of pride in that title page, me- 
thinks. A volume of the secret de- 
bates on the Federal constitution, 
and a volume of ‘‘ Debates on the 
Judiciary’’ (Boston, 1802) follow. 
Next a copy of ‘‘ Novangalus,’’ 
in the pungent, crisp, vivacious style 
of President Adams, to be edited by 
Jonathan Sewall, at one time well- 
known in New Hampshire as regis- 
ter of probates in Grafton county. 
Then three little volumes printed re- 
spectively in Boston, Newburgh, and 
Philadelphia. One of them (1785), 
contains (1) ‘‘The Constitution’’ 
of the several independent states; 
(2) The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Articles of Confederation, 
treaties, etc. Another of these little 
books prides itself on including for 
the first time (1800), the constitution 
of Vermont, Delaware, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, and ‘‘ The Regulations for the 
Government of the Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio.’’ Then a 
copy of patriotic addresses presented 
to the president and his answers, 
when (1798) war was feared with 
France, and actually existed, though 
never declared. ‘Talleyrand’s in§o- 
lent treatment of our special em- 
bassy. Adams had declared the 
failure of this commission. Mar- 
shall had raised the battle cry ‘‘ Mil- 
lions for defense but not a cent for 
tribute.’’ An army is raised and 
Washington is again put in com- 
mand. ‘‘ Hail Columbia’’ is born, 
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and yet these addresses of the citi- 
zens of Harrisburg; the militia of 
Lancaster and Berks counties, the 
students of Dartmouth and Masons of 
Massachusetts strike one as rather 
flat and human. I have no time to 
speak of four or five naval histories 
and histories of the War of 1812 
One of the former, ‘‘ The Life of 
William Eaton,’’ a graduate of Dart- 
mouth college, 1790, who by tactful 
negotiations and altercations (1799) 
with the Bey of Tunis, in reference 
to the annual payment of tribute 
money, especially attracted my at- 
tention; but I will not speak of it 
further. ‘‘ These are the books, the 
acts, the academies, that show, con- 
tain, nourished ’' (Romeo and 
Juliet, 1-3) the makers of our Fed- 
eral government. 

are two curios: 
‘* Printed by Norman and Bowen in 


and 


Here one or 


Marshall’s Lane near the Boston 
Stone.’’ (Const. of Amer.) Newton 
on ‘‘ The Prophets,’’ sold at the 


‘‘Fly market’’—possibly accounts 
for the book worms. Guthrie's 
‘*Christian’s Great Interest,’’ sold 
in the salt market, and finally, Owen 
‘On Sin,’’ published, as, no doubt, 
it was written, ‘‘ near the cross.’’ 
This book was No. 1 of the old li- 
brary, a thing I looked long to find. 

Robert Nasmith’s ‘‘Entail of the 
Covenant of Grace,’’ Glasgow, 
“printed opposite the College,” 1771, 
was in- 
scription, undoubtedly authentic, pre- 
senting the book to the library and 
dated September 19, 1786. This in- 
scription is, of course, interesting as 
fixing the early founding of this par- 
ticular library. It also suggests the 


numbered 26, contains an 


reflection that in many of the great 
libraries, as well as in many of the 
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smaller libraries, the public has bene- 
fited by the munificence of private 
individuals. One not only recalls the 
Astor and Lenox libraries of New 
York, the Peabody and Pratt libra- 
ries of Baltimore, the Newberry li- 
brary of Chicago, the Sutro library 
of San Francisco, and Carnegie li- 
braries everywhere, but remembers 
that all the great European libraries 
arose from the liberality and fore- 
sight of some sovereign. 
I believe, the case with the //d- 
liotheque National. 

On the other hand, the Aritish 
Museum Library was founded at a 


This was, 


time when literature was at its low- 
est ebb in England, by the gift of 
Hans Sloane. It is, however, some- 
times very different to have a thing 
given to you and to have the /Aing. 
Many of these great libraries were 
entirely inaccessible to the public. 
Indeed they were as if they were 
not. When it was possible to obtain 
admission to them, the amount of 
material and poor classification often 
defeated their general aim, so that 
no one but a student who could go 
and live with the books could get 
any good out of them. This, no 
doubt, accounts in some measure for 
the fact that universities have clus- 
tered around and given birth to g7vea/ 
libraries. Indeed some one has said 
that a great university is a great 
library and has not gone far wrong 
in his definition. One of Harvard’s 
greatest boasts is her great library. 
When one thinks of it, however, 
there are other aims which may and 
often should lead to the establish- 
ment of libraries. 

Free public libraries are as much 
an American institution as free pub- 
lic schools, and, as far as they go, 
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have sometimes proved quite as much 
of an educational factor in our na- 
tional life. New York state has, 
with some measure of success, I be- 
lieve, tried to cement the two by a 
law founding what are called school 
district libraries. Is it not strange 
that the first free town library in 
England started as late as 1853? 
The first act of parliament incor- 
porating them was passed less than 
twenty-five years ago. The report of 
the first committee on public libra- 
ries in Great Britain said, ‘‘ Our 
younger brethren, the people of the 
United States, have already antici- 
pated us in the formation of libraries 
entirely open to the public.’’ In 
1847 Josiah Quincy of Boston sug- 
gested to the city council that they 
petition the state legislature for au- 
thority to levy a tax by which the 
city of Boston could establish a li- 
brary free to all its citizens. Such a 
law was passed in 1848. 

This library movement was partic- 
ularly fortunate in its friends and 
supporters. Among them were Ed- 
ward Everett and George Ticknor. 
The latter gave a good part of his 
life to it, and mapped out a policy 
for it so well done that it has never 
been improved. As a fruit of these 
labors, Boston has the finest library 
in the country, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Government library at 
Washington, and you may go there 
a perfect stranger, as I have done, 
and consult it with entire freedom. 
As another result, three hundred and 
seventy-four of the three hundred 
and eighty-one towns of Massachu- 
have free town libraries. An 
article in the October Review of Re- 
wews gives several very good half 
tones of these pud/ic buildings. 
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W. F. Poole in his presidential 
address before the American Library 
Association, 1887, says, ** New Hamp- 
shire in 1849 anticipated Massachu- 
setts by two years in the adoption of 
a general library law.” This is quite 
true and it is also a fact that New 
Hampshire had by special act of in- 
corporation founded a /ree public Li- 
érary in Peterborough, in 1835, 
has had a continuous and 
useful history till the present, and 
this was ten years before the founda- 
tion of the Boston public library or 
any other free public library in the 
world. 

Both Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire have in their constitu- 
tions sections on the encouragement 
of literature. The former also recog- 
nizes Harvard college in that con- 
nection. The movement to form the 
free town library of Peterborough, 
N. H., seems to have resulted from 
the division of what is called the 
State Literary Fund. This fund was 
established in 1821, two years after 
the famous Dartmouth College case 
was settled by the decision of the 
supreme court. It was raised by an 
annual tax on the capital stock of 
the banks of the state and the origi- 
nal intention was to use it for the 
endowment of a state university. 
This plan was abandoned in 1828 
when an act of the legislature was 
.passed by which the fund was to be 
divided annually among the several 
towns of the state, for the ‘‘ support 
and maintenance of common free 
schools or other purposes of educa- 
tion.’’ Although this statute has of- 
ten been revised the main idea is 
still unchanged. It was under this 
statute that Peterborough organized 
its town library, ‘‘ being the first 
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town to realize the significance of 
the last clause and the educational 
importance of a /ree library.’’ 

These free libraries were preceded 
by public town libraries, owned by 
literary associations and educational 
bodies, but which were not free to 
the general public, nor did the pub- 
lic contribute to their support. The 
first subscription library in the world 
seems tothave been due to Franklin, 
and was started in a coffee house in 
Philadelphia. The first order for 
books was sent to London in 
Newton's ‘‘ Principia’’ being one on 
the list. The subscription was £2 
a year for members. Others left 
pledges equal to the price of the 
books and paid besides 8d for read- 
ing a folio, 6¢ for a quarto, and 4d 
for others. The drawing of books 
was under the charge of a librarian 
and occurred once or twice a week. 
Franklin himself served as librarian 
the second year. 
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Parton, Franklin’s 
thinks that Franklin 
originated the idea of subscription 
libraries and also the idea of taking 
books home. 


biographer, 


Such libraries in New 
England almost universally had the 
word “social”’ in their corporate name 
and contributed very much to educat- 
ing the people up to independence. 
The Orford Social Library, of 
which I have been speaking, was 
the second such library to be incor- 
porated in the state, the act granting 
such incorporation being dated in 
1798. It will not be out of place, as 
I have already said a few words on 
the scientific books I found there, to 
name a few of the books which one 
would probably classify under the 
head of literature. Of course, there 
were a couple of copies of Milton’s 
poetical works, one in two volumes, 
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quite interesting, and Bunyan’s 
classic, “embellished with cuts.” The 
likeness of President Kruger’s head 
on a lion’s body appears before the 
gate beautiful—strange combination 
for these times—and an 
quite like an indigenous specimen 
of the Transvaal fighting with Chris- 
tian in the valley. 

Thackeray, in his ‘‘ English Hu- 
morist,’’ 


Apollyon 


‘*T remember some- 
thing like the following, ‘If Swift’s 
life 


was one of the most enviable.’ 


says, 


Addison’s 


was most wretched, 


A prosperous life 

Calm death 

An immense fame and 

Affection afterward 

For his happy and spotless name. 


I have spoken already of fourteen 
volumes of Swift’s works, published 
in London nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Addison is repre- 
sented by a two-volume edition of 
the ‘‘ Spectator, Tattlers, and Guar- 
dians,’’ first American edition, con- 
taining on its fly-leaf a copy of the 
rules of one of the early circulating 
libraries and part of an advertisement 
of a lottery. Nothing was more happy 
for the age of our grandparents than 
that many of them copied Addison’s 
style. 


Fielding is represented by a copy 
of his ‘‘Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews and Parson Adams.”’ 
No. 23 could be kept five weeks. I 


Library 


The book was, I be- 
choice of all 
It contains a long preface, 
the author’s idea of ro- 
mance writing and realism, which is 
unusually entertaining. It may be 
in modern editions of the book—I 
don’t know, but I venture to quote 
the following : 


wonder why. 


lieve, Fielding’s his 
works. 


giving 
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A comic romance is a comic epic poem in 
prose, differing from comedy as the serious 
prose from tragedy, the action being more ex- 
tended and comprehensive containing a much 
larger circle of incidents and 
greater variety of characters. 


introducing a 


Distinguishing his work from bur- 
lesque, he compares the work of 
Hogarth as a painter with the cari- 
caturists, claiming that the ridicu- 
lous, and that only, falls within the 
province of his (Fielding’s) present 
work. With regard to realism, he 
has these two sentences : 


It hath been thought a vast commendation 
of a painter to say his figures seem to breathe 
but surely it is much greater and nobler ap 
plause than they appear to think. 


And again 


For though everything is copied from the 
book of nature and scarce a character or action 
produced which I have not taken from my own 


observation, yet”’ etc. 


I will read no further, but go on 
to mention a two-volume edition of 
Robert Southey’s ‘‘ Remains of Kirk 
White,’’ with copper plates, a very 
sweet specimen of biography; one 
volume of Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Ram- 
blers,’’ edited by Alexander Chal- 
mérs; Campbell’s poems, contain- 
ing the poems, ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope,’’ ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming, 
‘* Hohenlinden.’’ In later 
‘‘Athens,’’ first 
American edition, Grote’s “Greece,” 
first edition, might be 
mentioned, and many another till I 
should waste your patience. 

So that all I say is ‘‘ Mary Louisa, 
don’t you want to go up to the attic 
and play with Papa?’’ She bobs her 
head and puts up her little hand and 
is beginning all over in Aer life my 
experiences in the wood-house cham- 
ber. 


’ 


and 


books, Bulwer’s 


American 















GOD'S FOOTSTOOL,. 
By George Warren Parker. 


God's footstool, proof of love divine, 
His richest gift to man, 

Of stately fanes, the fairest shrine 

Where we with him may stand. 


In starry sky, in earth and sea, 
In peak and ocean strand, 

In flower and blade, in shrub and tree, 

We see His master hand. 


The heavenly music of the sphere 
Is near us; let it in! 

The murky air round self will clear 

And we'll be free from sin. 


Help us in nature Thee to see, 
Thou Spirit of Infinity ! 

May we more truly know Thy way, 

And worship Thee to endless day. 





TO MY GUN. 
By Hale Howard Richardson. 


















I prize thee much, my handsome gun, 
And pose thee in conspicuous place, 
My decorating fancies run 
To sporting trophies of the chase, 
My bullet or my dollar won, 
Enhancing thine artistic grace. 





Such testimony to thy worth 
Admiring eyes with wonder view, 
No cognizance on this fair earth 
Proclaims I say, ‘‘ It wasn’t you.’’ 
Of honest work there was not dearth 
In search of game that ran or flew. 





I blame thee not, my worthy gun, 
Friends demonstrate that thou canst shoot, 
I’ve had with thee a lot of fun, 
And gained a deal of health to boot ; 
It compensates that thou hast done 
Small harm to hapless bird or brute. 


A FEW MEMORIES AND TRADITIONS OF SANBORNTON.' 


By Hannah Sanborn Philbrook. 


JIXTY years ago—I was 
fourteen then—the first 
sewing circle was 

formed in connection 
with the M. E. 
of this village. 
ister’s wife, 


church 
Mrs. Chase, the min- 
was chosen 
else 


president, 
vice-president, and 
then, much to my surprise and con- 


somebody 


fusion, I, a mere child, was nomin- 
ated for secretary. I tried to decline 
but nobody paid any attention to me, 
and I was voted in, but when the 
meeting was over I begged the presi- 
dent to excuse me on the ground of 
my inability and inexperience. She 
was a very dignified person, and, 
placing her hand upon my head, she 
replied, ‘‘ Child, if we had not con- 
sidered you competent we should 
elected you.’’ I was 
not only humiliated but annihilated. 
Since that time I have never dared 
to refuse, on the ground of incompe- 
tency, to do anything that I have 
been asked to do lest I should feel 
‘*the touch of a vanished hand’’ on 
my timorous head and hear the tones 
of a voice long since stilled. 

So, now, if I have undertaken what 
I cannot do, and if I fail to interest 
you, the responsibility is upon the 
good Mother Chase, and not upon 
myself. 


never have 


I can have no definite plan. I can 
only rehearse a little of what others 
have written and add a few rambling 
recollections. The history of San- 
bornton cannot be an exciting one, 
for the founders were quiet, upright 
people, and were not addicted to 
those chivalrous escapades which 


gave flavor to the stories that circu- 
lated freely respecting the inhabi- 
tants of some adjoining towns. Rev. 
M. T. Runnells has written a history 
of the town which can hardly be ex- 
celled, and his name has become a 
household word in thousands of fami- 
lies who trace their birth or ancestry 
to the good old town of Sanbornton. 
His records have been brought down 
to 1880, from which time the history 
of the Sanborn family has been very 
ably continued to a few'years ago by 
Mr. Victor C. Sanborn of La Grange, 
Ill., son of Mr. B. Frank Sanborn of 
Concord, Mass., who is well-known 
for his literary and philanthropic 
work and successful public career. 
This ‘‘Sanborn Genealogy’’ is ex- 
tremely interesting, profusely illus- 
trated, and contains several thou- 
sands of new names. Its high price 
prevents its general circulation 
though it is well worth all that is 
asked. I have had access to it 
through the kindness of Dr. John H. 
Sanborn, who appreciates it fully. 
From the name of our town we 
may infer that the Sanborns were the 
first to occupy it in any numbers. 
Mr. Runnells has traced the family 


to John Sanborn, who 


was born 


about 1600 in Derbyshire, Eng., but 
Mr. Victor Sanborn has visited Eng- 
land, and has spared no pains in his 
researches, and finds records of the 
family as early as 1194. 

They 
prolific family, conspicuous for size 


have been an 


unusually 
and fine physique. Mr. Runnells 
gives the names of 1,400; Mr. San- 
born gives 7,000, and the number 


1 Paper read before the Tilton and Northfield Woman's Club. 
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in the United States bearing the 
name, to say nothing of the female 
branches of other names, is estimated 
at 12,000. 

The Smiths come next in point of 
numbers—7o0o strong. Probably a 
been written, 
though I have never seen it. I do 
not know when or where they origi- 
nated, but 


history of them has 


knows that 
they are like the stars of heaven for 


everybody 


multitude, and have occupied every 
position attainable by mortal man. 
Years ago sixty of them had been 
found worthy of’a place in the 
‘‘American Cyclopedia,’’ and they 
have been increasing ever since. 

Mr. Runnells gives the names of 
Morrisons. A _ history of the 
family was written by Mr. Leonard 
A. Morrison of Windham, in 1880, 
but he gives mostly the Morrisons of 
Londonderry, with their descendants, 
and refers to Mr. Runnells’s history 
for the Sanbornton branches. He 
has traced them to the first emi- 
grants from Scotland into this coun- 
try in 1635, then back in the Island 
of Lewis, west of Scotland. He has 
made an extremely interesting book, 
and his poetical extracts in the Gae- 
lic are great curiosities. Every Mor- 
rison ought to own one of the books. 
The author was a student in Tilton 
seminary in 1861. 

The Clarks come next with 4oo. 
The name has been an honorable one 
from the great commentator, Adam, 
to the soldiers, mechanics, and farm- 


500 


ers of our own town. 

The Philbricks, 
make rather a small show—only 300 
according to Mr. Runnells. Rev. 
Elisha Chapman in his history of 
the family gives 1,300 and traces 
them back to Hampton and Water- 


Philbrooks, or 
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town in 1630, thence to England. 
Miss Helen Philbrick and her sister, 
of Salem, Mass., have visited Eng- 
land and made exhaustive researches 
into the records of the family. They 
have various 
changes in spelling and more or less 
tradition to an Italian nobleman, the 
Duke of Savoy, in the 
ninth century. 
made 


traced them through 


eighth or 
Many of these have 
mark in the 
professions, especially as 
educators in numerous departments. 

The Emerys and 


their various 


learned 


Prescotts have 
family histories, but I have not had 
access to them. 

About two hundred and fifty Til- 
ton names are given. They settled 
in the south part of the town, then 
Sanbornton Bridge, and they have 
added materially to its wealth. In 
1869 the south part of the town was 
set off for a separate town and re- 
ceived the name of Tilton. 

The Taylors, numbering 


270 in 


the history, have been among our 
most valuable citizens—solid, intelli- 
gent men and women, many of whom 
have carried their industry and in- 
tegrity into broader fields to elevate 
and bless the world. 

There are Woodmans and Browns, 


Perkinses, Moultons, Lanes, and 
many others who deserve honorable 
mention, but our space is limited and 
we have mentioned only the greater 
numbers. 

The original town was about fif- 
teen miles from east to west and ten 
from north to south. In 1829 a piece 
was set off from the southwest part 
to help form the town of Franklin, 
and in 1869 a large part was taken 
off for Tilton, leaving the old town 
with the original length and little 
more than half its width. 
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We have very little idea of the 
labors and sufferings of the first set- 
tlers. The “stork” came “early and 
often,’’ bringing additional bodies to 
clothe and mouths to feed but not 
the necessary supplies. I was very 
sadly impressed, when a child, by 
hearing an old woman who had offi- 
ciated as nurse and housekeeper in 
her younger days tell some of her ex- 
periences. She spoke of one family 
who were always kept on short ra- 
tions, and one day a little girl, about 
as old as I was then, cried, because 
she said, ‘‘Sally had one tater the 
most, and the fryin’-pan!’’ There 


was no West nor South then to sup- 
ply food when their own crops failed. 

Agriculture and manufacturing 
were carried on slowly and _ labori- 
ously by hand, and hard work was 
the rule with scarcely an exception. 


Yet, in spite of hardships, they re- 
ligiously obeyed the command to 
‘*be fruitful and multiply,’’ and the 
fittest, physically, survived. Help for 
the family was cheap when it must 
be had, and a girl could be hired 
for fifty cents a week, or seventy-five 
cents at most. At one time, when I 
was ten years old, twins came to my 
father’s house and a woman did the 
nursing and housework for a family 
of eight for the enormous sum of 
$1.25 per week. Poor Betsy! I 
have pitied her all these years for I 
have no doubt that the most disa- 
greeable part of her work was to get 
a little from me in the line of dish- 
washing. I used to hear voices in 
those days and I did not even im- 
agine that they came from heaven- 

but the sound of my hated 
reached me either in some remote 
corner of the house where, as Betsy 


said, I had hidden with my nose in a 
xxxii—12 


name 
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book, or at some one of the neigh- 
bors’ where I was gadding. 

Our Sanbornton ancestors were, 
in the main, a very conscientious 
church-going people, and one of their 
first acts was to arrange for a minis- 
ter and a house of worship. The old 
meeting-house on Tower Hill was 
the first one and for many years the 
people went there and sat through 
the services two or three hours long, 
and in winter without a fire and 
without a murmyr. At noon many 
went into the house of Simon Lane 
across the road to warm themselves 
and replenish their foot-stoves with 
coals from his immense fireplace. 
The first pastor of this church 
was Rev. Joseph Woodman. He 
preached the strongest and bluest 
Calvinism, raised a large family, and 
died as had been foreordained from 
the foundation of the world. Tradi- 
tion ascribes to him some terrible 
expressions of that cruel doctrine, 
but charity requires that we con- 
sider them Apocryphal. Rev. John 
Crockett was the first Baptist minis- 
ter and he preached to a loving and 
beloved church thirty-nine years. 
His was a beautiful life and a trium- 
phant death, illustrating the power 
of the religion he professed. 

Father Bodwell Mr. 
Woodman and for forty-six years 
ministered to a people who listened 
to his words with the greatest rev- 
erence while they loved him as a 
father. He was among the first to 
advocate the cause of total absti- 
nence, and as early as 1812 he 
preached before the Female Cent So- 
ciety on the subject of missions then 
so little known. He and Dr. Carr 
and Dyer H. Sanborn were the su- 
perintending school committee of the 


succeeded 
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town for many years, but the teach- 
ers never dreaded their examinations. 
Professor Sanborn questioned us in 
grammar, of course, Mr. Bodwell in 
geography, and Dr. Carr in arith- 
metic. All other branches were op- 
tional with the teachers, and 
often taught the higher English. 

Seventy years ago Sanbornton 
Square was a much larger place 
than the Bridge. Mr. Runnells 
gives a list of more than a dozen 
manufactories and, places of busi- 
ness. A paper called the Il eek/y 
Visitor was published .there by 
Charles’: Lane; bibles and testa- 
ments were printed, also a_ sensa- 
tional novel, ‘‘Alonzo and Melissa,’’ 
which I read with many tears, when 
I was about ten years old. My 
parents had a holy horror of novels 
of any kind, but I, having an insa- 
tiable appetite for reading, devoured 
without discrimination everything 
that came in my way from “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ to ‘‘ Charlotte 
Temple,’’ while yet too young to be 
much influenced by them. Seventy- 
five years ago the practice of liquor 
drinking almost universal. 
There was no event from a birth to 
a burial that was not baptized in 
rum. Storekeepers sold it unmo- 
lested, as they did other groceries, 
and no family considered it safe to 
be without it. It is true that San- 
bornton had fewer confirmed drunk- 
ards and downright sots than some 
of the adjoining towns, but it is also 
true that many went down 
their owner’s throats, strong men 
were laid in drunkard’s_ graves, 
women died of broken hearts, and 
children from want. 

The Sanborns were among the first 
to join with Father Bodwell in oppos- 


we 


was 


farms 
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ing the practice, and their record in 
this respect has been an honorable 
one. When the first Congregational 
church was built in Franklin, it 
was the custom that whoever bought 
a pew should ‘‘treat’’ when it was 
opened and he took possession. At 
this time my father was living with 
his uncle, Dearborn Sanborn, at the 
foot of Willow Hill. They bought a 
pew together and decided to break 
the established custom which they 
regarded as wrong. As they entered 
the church, the man in charge hand- 
ed a decanter to my uncle who silently 
passed it to my father. He refused 
it and gave his reasons. The crowd 
which had collected to share the 
spoils, stared sullenly, and the fore- 
man swore that he would have the 
treat if he had to pay for it himself, 
which he did. 

I remember when there were not 
more than twenty-five houses in this 
village. There were only two on the 
north side of Main street between the 
hotel and Mr. Merrill’s, now Sidney 
Taylor's, and only four on the south 
side. Tin Corner, now called Tilton 
Highlands, was once quite a business 
center; clocks, tinware and carriages 
were made there; peddlers were sent 
out to all parts of the state and their 
wares were exchanged for all kinds 
of commodities, especially sheep- 
skins, which supplied a large tan- 
nery in the vicinity. My grand- 
father Durgin lived where Albert 
Clark lives now, and was not only a 
carpenter and joiner, as they were 
called then, but an accomplished 
cabinet maker. I have a desk, which 
he made a hundred years ago, and it 


does not suffer in comparison with 


the modern ones. He designed and 
framed several churches in different 
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parts of the state. The woman he 
married heard of him in her home as 
the man who could ‘‘ make every- 
thing but rennet-bags.’’ 

Many of the people walked five 
miles to Mr. Crockett’s church. 
The young women generally went 
barefooted in summer till they got 
near the church, to save their white 
stockings and morocco slippers. Two 
of my aunts had the first calico 
dresses ever worn in town, and paid 
forty-two cents per yard, and money 
had more purchasing power then 
than it has now. For the same qual- 
ity of print now we should pay about 
six cents. 

I do not find in Mr. Runnells’s his- 
tory any mention of a small meeting- 
house, which, sixty years ago, stood 
between the Tin Corner and Charles 


Smith's residence. It was a union 


church and occupied by all denomi- 
nations. 
near it, where many of the forefath- 
ers sleep. 

Samuel 


A burying ground was 


Tilton built the hotel, 
which has_ stood eighty years, 
though there have been fires on 
every side of it, and the corner 
where the town hall stands has 
been burned out three times. 

The first boom in building was by 
Mr. William Folansbee, about 1840, 
who built and moved more houses 
than any one ever did before the 
division of the town. 

Sanbornton has raised and sent out 
a large number of superior teachers ; 
the Woodman academy at the Square 
and the old academy on the hill, 
where the seminary now stands, fur- 
nishing the equipment. Prof. D. H. 
Sanborn was a superior teacher, 
and had among his pupils many of 
strong minds and excellent influence. 
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Miss Elizabeth 
Jewett, now Mrs. Hale of Chicago, 
and Miss Eliza J. Cate, who were 
teachers and contributors to the best 
magazines of those times. 

There were comedies, no doubt, in 
those years long gone by, but there 
were tragedies often; epidemics that 
would lay whole families low, or re- 
move the stay and staff, leaving the 
women and children to face misfor- 
tune and want alone; suicides driven 
to despair, perhaps by those who 
might have saved them. But there 
were heroes then—men who went to 
the wars or fought the elements at 


Among them was 


home, and women of wonderful for- 


titude to bear and courage to do. 
One instance must suffice: my 
grandfather Sanborn lived between 
the Square and East Tilton—then 
Union Bridge. At one time his wife 
had occasion to use in weaving a 
certain reed and harness which could 
not be obtained nearer than the west 
part of the town—now East Frank- 
lin—in the Cate neighborhood. They 
owned, it was said, ‘‘the smartest 
four-year-old colt in town.’’ My 
grandmother mounted this animal, 
and, with a baby in her arms and 
another child on a pillion behind her, 
she started on her ride of five miles 
over some of the worst hills in town. 
Soon after her arrival there were 
signs of a coming tempest, and she 
had to hasten. The reed and har- 
ness, at least, four feet long, were 
bound to the colt and she turned 
toward home. My great, great uncle 
Cate said that when she passed his 
house she was going like the wind, 
the sky was black with the coming 
storm, and the thunder and lightning 
were terrible. As soon as it cleared 
off he saddled his horse and fol- 
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lowed, ‘‘expecting,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
find Tabitha and the children dead 
in the road. But I went cean over, 
and there she was, getting supper 
and singing as lively as a cricket.’’ 
She had kept ahead of the shower 
which came from the west and 
reached home without getting wet. 
This same Mr. Cate was a poet; he 
composed seventy-three verses on the 
death of Mr. Benj. Sanborn, who, 
with three of his sons, died within a 
few weeks, of fever. The occasion 
was certainly a sad one and the 
poetry exceeds the Rubaiyat in its 
doleful wailing. 

One character of sixty 
years ago was Lyddy Haines. She 
was unmarried and homeless, and in 
her younger days had lived with the 
Moores and Lovejoys at the Square, 
but later transferred her services to 
various families at the Bridge. She 
had had no educational advantages, 
but she read everything she could 
get hold of, from the Bible, which 
she knew almost by heart, to ‘* Gul- 
liver's Travels’’ and the ‘Arabian 
Nights.”’ In some way, which 
seemed a wonder in those days, she 
learned about everything religious 
and political all over the world, and 
this, with her humor and originality, 
made her a great favorite. She 
might have won fame as a writer if 
she had been educated, for she was a 
capital story teller, and the children 
who knew her almost quarreled to 
see who should have her the most. 
She was no gossip and seldom spoke 
of the affairs of those for whom she 
spun and wove, but she could not 
help telling of one woman who was 
always going to die to plague her 
husband. Whenever it rained in 
the summer this amiable wife would 


unique 
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go out and weed the vegetable gar- 
den, ‘‘ so as to get her death-o-cold,’’ 
and her devoted husband would 
stand and hold an umbrella over 
her till she was ready to come in. 
‘‘Aunt Lyddy’’ was wholly indiffer- 
ent to appearances ; her favorite cos- 
tume being a ‘‘long-short,’’ as she 
called it, which was a loose sack 
hanging to her knees, and the rest 
was petticoat. Her beautiful hair, 
which a modern belle might covet, 
was piled on the top of her head ina 
manner which we thought then al- 
most scandalous. We did not know 
that she was fashion’s prophetess, 
and was illustrating sixty years in 
advance the style of the present day. 
I asked her one day why she had 
never married, and she replied, ‘‘I 
never had but one beau—he wanted 
to be married pretty soon, but my 
father wanted me to wait a year, so I 
waited, but by that time my feller 
had gone to the Jarseys and here I 
am.’’ She was a good soul, and I 


believe her occupation in her present 


life is to watch over little children 
as she did over those of my mother, 
whom she almost idolized. She has 
gone, as have all of her generation, 
and we are following. Soon the 
places that know us now will know 
us no more forever. 

I have been so impressed by the 
necessity of being brief, and con- 
fused by the mass of material to se- 
lect from, that I feel as though I had 
given you absolutely nothing. I 
really think that this paper deserves 
the epitaph from the headstone of a 
very young child, who is supposed to 
be apologizing for the failure of its 
little life : 


Since I am so early done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 





JOHN B. VARICK. 


John Barnes Varick, one of the most prominent business men in Manchester, 


and the most extensive dealer in agricultural implements and supplies in the state, 
died at his home in that city, after a long illness, February 18, 1902. 


Mr. Varick was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., January 29, 1833. He was a 
descendant of an old Dutch family, which was identified with the early history of 
New York, one of its members being Col. Richard Varick, who was quartermaster 
general on General Washington's staff, and was afterwards mayor of New York 
from 1789 to 1801, holding the office longer than any of his successors. Varick 
street, an important thoroughfare in the early days of the metropolis, was named 
in honor of Colonel Varick. ‘The father of John B. Varick was Dr. Richard A. 
Varick, who was, in his day, the leading physician in Dutchess county, N. Y. 

Mr. Varick came to Manchester in 1849, being but sixteen years of age, and 
entered the employ of his cousin, John P. Adriance, who was in the hardware 
business on Elm street. ‘Two years later Mr. Adriance disposed of his interest to 
Messrs. Varick and Dennis, and, in 1855. Mr. Dennis withdrew from the partner- 
ship, and the firm became Varick, Storm & Co. Still another change came three 
years later, when Mr. Storm retired, and was succeeded by Walter Adriance, the 
firm being known as John B. Varick & Co. In 1860 Mr. Varick purchased his 
partner's interest, and from that time to the day of his death he was the sole 
owner of the well-known hardware establishment which bore his name, and which 
had come, passing through one stage of development to another, through his 
remarkable business sagacity, the most complete hardware establishment in the 
country, east of Buffalo. 

While Mr. Varick’s personal affairs occupied most of his time, he was identi- 
fied with several business establishments and financial institutions in Manchester, 
being, at the time of his death, president of the People’s Gas Light company, 
director and auditor of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance company, director of 
the Amoskeag National bank, and trustee of the People’s Savings bank. 

Mr. Varick’s life was strictly one of business, and he could more frequently be 
found at his desk than elsewhere, yet he found time for a large measure of socia- 
bility. His favorite social organization was the New York State Society of the 
Cincinnati, the finest of all the state societies of this unique organization, with a 
history running back to the founding of the order. Mr. Varick was for several 
years a member of the executive committee of this society, and took great pleasure 
in attending the meetings in New York. He was also a member of the Holland 
society of New York, an organization composed of descendants of the old Dutch 
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families of the Empire state. He was a director of the Derryfield club, and was a 
member of the Masonic order. 

It is said that no man in New Hampshire, except those who have followed the 
sea, has crossed the Atlantic as many times as had Mr. Varick. He made over 
fifteen trips to England or the continent, finding unfailing delight in the voyage 
each time. He was on board the fated ocean liner Oregon, Which sank while 
approaching New York, a number of years ago, and was the last person to leave 
the vessel. 

Mr. Varick was twice married, his first wife being Isabell Rice, daughter of 
Thomas Rice of Newton, Mass. His children by this marriage were Thomas 
Rice Varick of Manchester and Richard Varick. In 1881 Mr. Varick married 
Miss Melusina A. Hopkins of San Francisco, Cal. One child was born to him 
of this marriage, a son, Remsen Varick. He is survived by Mrs. Varick and alk 
of his children. 

PROF. SYLVESTER WATERHOUSE. 


Sylvester Waterhouse, for more than forty years professor of Greek in Wash- 
ington university, St. Louis, Mo., died in that city February 12, 1902. 

Professor Waterhouse was born in the town of Barrington, September 15, 
1830. He fitted for college at Phillips Exeter academy, and graduated from Har- 
vard college in 1853, and from the law school in 1855, but never entered the legal 
profession. Although earnestly devoted to his occupation as an instructor, in 
which he achieved great eminence, he took a strong interest in public affairs and 
matters pertaining to the general development of the country. Particularly was 
he interested in promoting the prosperity of his adopted city and state, and the 
development of the great Mississippi valley, while never allowing his love for his 
native state and the home of his youth to weaken. His attachment to Phillips 
academy was particularly strong, and his portrait hangs on the wall in the Greek 
recitation room of that institution. 

Professor Waterhouse had been a member of the Missouri bureau of geology 
and mines, secretary of the St. Louis board of trade, a member of the convention 
for the improvement of the Mississippi, and a commissioner to the World’s fair 
held at Paris in 1878. In 1872-’73 he made a journey around the world, and 
embodied his observations in many helpful articles. He was officially connected 
with and keenly interested in the exposition soon to be held at St. Louis. 

He was never married, and always lived a very quiet, retired life, but he made 
hosts of friends in and out of the university circle. 


STEBBINS H. DUMAS. 


Stebbins H. Dumas, one of the best known hotel men in the state, died at his 
home in Concord, February g, 1902. 

Mr. Dumas was born in Waitsfield, Vt., February 12, 1828. He came to Con- 
cord in 1845, and was for some time employed in the old Phenix hotel, then kept 
by the late A. C. Pierce, ultimately becoming a partner, and upon the retirement 
of Mr. Pierce in 1851 assumed the sole management, and continued the 
same until the destruction of the hotel by fire in 1859. Subsequently he was 
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engaged in the Eagle, and was afterward associated for a time with the late Robert 
N. Corning in the proprietorship of the new Phenix. 

In 1865 Mr. Dumas became proprietor of the Great Boar’s Head hotel at 
Hampton beach, and so continued until its destruction by fire in September, 1893. 
The following season he opened the New Boar’s Head hotel, located near the one 
destroyed, which he successfully managed until the time of his death. In addition 
to these various hotels he was at times connected with other hostelries. The 
Arlington house at Boston and the Squamscott house in Exeter were under his 
management, more particularly during those portions of the year when his pres- 
ence was not required at Boar’s Head. 

He married Miss Annie F. Wood of Concord, October 8, 1851, by whom he 
had two children, one son, Edward P., deceased in 1882, and one daughter, Annie 
Q)., the wife of William O. Taylor, now a resident of Pennsylvania. 

No man in New Hampshire had a more extensive acquaintance with the travel- 
ing public than Mr. Dumas, and his genial manner toward all and his interest in 
behalf of his guests always made him a favorite landlord. 


REV. CHARLES E. LORD, D. D. 


Charles E. Lord, D. D., born in Portsmouth, February 11, 1817, died in New- 
buryport, Mass., February 19, 1902. 

Deceased was the son of John Perkins and Sophia (Ladd) Lord, and spent his 
childhood in South Berwick, Me. He was graduated at Dartmouth college in 
1838, and taught in the South Berwick academy and at Kingston (N. C.) academy. 
After studying in the New York and New Haven theological seminaries he 
removed to Michigan and was pastor of the Presbyterian church at Niles, Mich., 
for three years, going thence to Evansville, Ind. Dr. Lord returned to the East and 
supplied pulpits in South Newmarket, Westbrook, Me., Mt. Vernon, Easton, Mass., 
Chester, Vt., and Beverly. 


He was at one time professor of evidences of Christianity and church history 
at Talmage’s Lay college, Brooklyn, N. Y., and at another a Jecturer at a lay col- 
lege at Revere. The degree of doctor of divinity was conferred upon him by the 
East Tennessee Wesleyan university in 1873. Dr. Lord was a strong Abolition- 


ist in the ante-bellum days, and issued several strong pamphlets on the subject, 
besides being a writer of several books upon theology. 

He married, January 5, 1857, Eunice E., daughter of Joseph S. Pike of New- 
buryport. Since 1880 he had lived in Newburyport. Some years ago he raised 
funds for the erection of Hope chapel, Salisbury beach, to which during the past 
decade he had given his undivided attention. 


REV. CHARLES L. TAPPAN. 


Rev. Charles Langdon Tappan, a well-known retired clergyman of the Congre- 
gational denomination, died in Concord, February 22. 

Mr. Tappan was born in Sandwich, June 26, 1828, the son of Jonathan and 
Dolly Beede (Heard) Tappan. His early life was spent in his native town. He 
was bred a shoemaker, and worked at his trade in Lynn, Mass., for a time. Later 
he fitted for college at Smithville (R. I.) seminary and graduated from Amherst 
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college in 1858, and Andover Theological seminary in 1861, having taken the first 
two years of his course at the Theological Institute of Connecticut, now Hartford 
seminary. He was licensed to preach by the North Hartford association at Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., June 5, 1860, and afterwards spent another year in theological 
study at Andover as resident licentiate. He was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry as an evangelist at St. Paul, Minn., January 28, 1864, and became acting 
pastor at Owatonna, Minn., where he continued till 1866. Afterwards he was 
acting pastor at Brighton, IIl., from 1868 to 1870, and in Sandwich, his native town, 
for seven years, from June 18, 1871. He also supplied the church at Wilmot for 
a time, and at East Concord a year or more in 1881-82. 

He established his home in Concord in 1881, and ever after resided here, 
serving for many years as librarian of the New Hampshire Historical society. He 
was a member of the New Hampshire Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and its first secretary. 

Mr. Tappan married May 16, 1876, Miss Almira Remington Rice, of Natick, 
Mass., who died August 8, 1899. 


DR. GEORGE W. EMERSON. 


George W. Emerson, born in Barnstead, October 23, 1823, died in his native 
town, February 26, 1902. 

He was a grandson of Capt. Jonathan Emerson, a soldier of the Revolution, 
who was one of the early settlers of Barnstead. At an early age he commenced 
the study of dentistry, and subsequently graduated from the Philadelphia Dental 
college. He practised in Macon, Ga., about twenty years, and retired with a com- 
petency in 1873, returning to his ancestral home in Barnstead to pass the balance 
of his life in leisure and study. 

He took a deep interest in public affairs, and labored to promote every enter- 
prise calculated to advance the welfare of the town. He was a prime mover in 
the construction of the Suncook Valley railroad, and one of its directors. He 
held various town offices, including that of representative in the legislature for sev- 
eral terms. 

WALLACE P. THRASHER. 


Wallace P. Thrasher, born in Cornish, May 10, 1850, died at Plainfield, January 
31, Igo2. 

Mr. Thrasher was the third of thirteen children of the late Hon. Samuel P. 
and Ann (Haven) Thrasher. He was educated in the district schools and Kim- 
ball Union academy, and taught school to some extent in his youth. He married 
in 1871, Eliza E. Dickinson, of Newport, and soon after settled in Plaintield, 
where he was engaged in cabinet and repair work. He was a public-spirited citi- 
zen and prominent in town affairs, serving as a member of the school board, 
selectman and town clerk, holding the latter position at the time of his death. He 
also transacted an extensive business as a justice of the peace, and was active as a 


correspondent for the press, being a ready writer, as well as a forcible speaker. 
In politics he was an earnest Democrat. He is survived by his wife and nine 
children, or rather eight, as one daughter, ill from pneumonia at the time of his 
death, also died soon after. 
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